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HIS NAMELESS ENEMY: 


A RAVELLING FROM LIFE. 
3y CHARLES T. C. JAMEs. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


IN THE BEANSTALK AT MIDNIGHT. 


| HAPPEN to know,” said the Man with the Gold- Headed Stick, 


authoritatively, ‘‘and tell you fellows it’s an uncommonly good 
thing. An island of that prolific sort isn’t in the market every day, 
don’t you know, and if you fellows are half sharp you won’t miss the 
chance.” 

“‘ What power of intuition tells you it’s going to bea good thing?” 
inquired the Man with the Drawl, sipping whisky and soda. 

“Smith has taken shares in it, or is going to take shares in it, 
when the company’s formed. That’s how I know. When Smith 
goes in for a thing you can back it to the shirt on your back.” 

“To say nothing of the shirt at your laundress’s,” interjected the 
Mere Youth. “I suppose you ave a spare one, Wooley ?” 

“You go and put your head in a bag, Chicken, or look after that 
young female. I want to explain this matter.” 

“Yes, shut up, Chicken ! We want to hear about the thing,” re- 
monstrated the Man with the Eyeglass. ‘I may perhaps feel inclined 
to lay somebody something the affair goes to grief within six months, 
don’t you know, or something of that sort. Go on, Wooley, and teil 
us all about it.” 

“Island, don’t you know, with a good reputation for coffee, going 
dirt cheap. Company being formed to buyit up. Profits enormous. 
Coffee in such demand. Look at the coffee drunk here every night 
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after dinner alone! I always take it myself now, though I didn’t 
previously—increases the demand, don’t you know. Tom Smith’s 
going in hot for it—the company. If Smith had advised the thing 
merely, I should have hesitated, but I only got the tip by chance. 
Smith let it out after dinner the night before last quite by chance. 
Spoke of it as a good thing in which he was going pretty deep. 
Didn’t advise other fellows, don’t you know, to do it. That settled 
me. I’ve applied provisionally for a lump of it, to help float the 
thing. A nod’s as good as a wink to a blind horse. I've put 
Marchbhare on to the thing, and he’s in for a big lump of it too.” 

“What,” inquired the Man with the Drawl, “is the name of this 
delightful island ?” 

‘“‘ Bully Island. Don’t exactly know where it is ; but it must be 
somewhere where they grow coffee. Company to be called ‘The 
Bully Island Development Company, Limited.’ ” 

“ And you say Tom Smith graces the speculation with his own 
gold?” further inquired the Man with the Drawl, a spark of interest 
lurking in the tone. 

“Yes ; Smith’s in it. Pretty deep.” 

“ And doesn’t advise other people to follow him ?” 

“Isn't at all enthusiastic about it.” 

*T’ll take shares,” said the Drawler, with considerable satisfaction. 
“ Sounds like a success.” 

“Give you,” struck in the Man with the Eyeglass, “ten to one the 
thing smashes within twovyears. Would any fellow like to book any- 
thing with me?” 

No fellow volunteered. 

“ If Smith had been hot upon it I should have fought deuced shy, 
don’t you know,” continued Gold-Headed Stick with preternatural 
wisdom. “ Know Smith sowell. Good company, and all that sort of 
thing, but not to betrusted very far in money matters. Has tolive, you 
see,s omehow, on his own earnings. Always look deuced suspiciously 
on any fellow who has to live on his own earnings. Makes ’em tricky.” 

“Why, you see, can’t help making them tricky,” assented the 
Drawl with profound thought. “Now, if I’d had to earn my 
living I should have been about the most beastly tricky johnnie 
in town. Cunning, don’t you know ; up to every move, and all that 
sort of thing. Feel sure I should.” 

“Give you,” exclaimed Eyeglass, rousing himself from semi- 
torpor, “ten to one you wouldn’t !” 

“Take you, dear boy, in fivers,” returned the Drawl,' feeling 
bound to back his own contingent astuteness. 
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“ That’s good !” cried the Mere Youth, who had been temporarily 
silent while getting a big cigar into due sudjection. “ How are you 
going to decide the bet ?” 

“Take away his income and try,” suggested Gold-Headed Stick. 

“ Aw ! bet’s off,” returned the Drawl. “No way of testing.” 

“T’ve given this straight tip to thirteen fellows already,” continued 
Gold-Headed Stick presently. ‘They're all going in for it. Fact is, 
not often one gets a chance of this sort. Whatever happens, fellows 
must drink coffee.” 

“Coffee,” inquired the Man with the Drawl, lighting a cigarette, 
“ grows on trees, like apples and tomatoes and those kind of things, 
doesn’t it?” 

“You've got it!” cried the Mere Youth, with wild delight. “Got 
it exactly. By George, you fellows, he knows a thing or two, you 
see, don’t he ?” 

“Coffee,” replied Gold-Headed Stick, regardless of the 
Chicken’s remark, and in the tone of one who had devoted some 
attention to the subject, “coffee, don’t you know, comes over in 
berries like Indian corn, and is boiled down with chicory in it, for 
breakfast. That’s the way of it.” 

“Steady on, you chaps ; here zs Smith!” exclaimed the Mere 
Youth, below his natural voice, as Tom, scrupulously dressed, wonder- 
fully prosperous looking, and extremely happy of countenance, 
lounged up to the group with a cigar in his mouth. 

“Come along, Smith, old chap!” cried the M. Y. and Gold- 
Headed Stick in chorus, while the latter continued, “we were just 
talking about things commercial. Can you give us any tips for the 
making of a snug little fortune now, or anything of that sort?” 

“Only wish I could ; I’d make it for myself. No ; I don’t know 
that there’s much to be done just at the moment,” Tom returned, 
taking one of the great chairs near the group, and signalling toa 
waiter with a view to a drink. “Things uncommonly tame in the 
City just at present.” 

The three men exchanged penetrating glances, and the “Chicken,” 
in all the exuberance of youth, winked with superhuman cunning 
at the ceiling. Gold-Headed Stick, however, was not to be so easily 
suppressed. 

“There’s that thing you mentioned to me the other night still going, 
I suppose ?” he inquired, with a collective glance at his neighbours. 

“Thing I mentioned the other night! What thing was that?” 
Tom asked, with an exceedingly baffled air. “ What sort of thing?” 

“Why, about the—the chicory,” returned Gold-Headed Stick, 
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bent on being quite as forgetfully cunning as Tom, and with another 
glance of intelligence at his hearers. 

“Oh !” exclaimed Tom, suddenly remembering, “ not chicory, 
coffee. ‘The company that’s going to be formed for the purchase of 
Bully Island. Ah! don’t say too much about that just at present, old 
fellow, if you don’t mind. That’s rather private at the moment. 
Keeping the thing dark, you know, for a space.” 

*“*T should rather like to have a share or two,” remarked Gold- 
Headed Stick, still with an extremely intelligent and meaning eye 
upon his friends. 

“If anybody wants shares, why of course he can get them—or at 
least can apply for them. ‘The company’s not formed yet,” Tom 
replied with great carelessness. ‘ But, mind you, I don’t advise the 
thing. The previous company for the next island certainly pays 
over fifty per cent. But that’s no proof. I should advise anyone to 
be extremely careful of embarking in such a speculation. Don’t 
know how I came to enter my name for such a lump of the stuff. 
Feel, now, that I’ve rather made a fool of myself over it. However, 
I shall stand my shot, and see what comes of it. If it does turn out 
trumps, it will be about the best thing that’s been pulled off for along 
time. But there it is; time will show. Anybody good for a game 
of billiards ? ” 

This question was more especially addressed to the Man with the 
Draw], but that talented individual did not appear at all anxious for 
the competition. “ Hand too deucedly shaky ; thanks, all the same,” 
he replied with some determination. ‘‘ But here’s the gallant Chicken 
here, who'll play you with all the pleasure in life. I’ve no doubt 
you'll give him a game, won’t you, Chicken ?” 

The Mere Youth, however, backed out of the game, under pretext 
of having to take a speedy departure. 

“Look here, don’t you know,” said the Man with the Eyeglass, 
“T’ll play you, Smith, old fellow, and lay you an even fiver I win.” 

* All right,” Tom returned, cheerily, “and I dare say you will, for 
I’m not in form to-night. I expect you'll win easy.” 

The men all rose up, and trooped down to the billiard room to 
see the game. On the way downstairs, Eyeglass confided to Gold- 
Headed Stick, “‘ That was good enough about the coffee island, don’t 
you know. I shall take shares to-morrow ; and, I say, I’d give any- 
body two to one the company pays fifty per cent. in a year and a half. 
Would you care to book anything with me?” 

*T’ll book two to one with you, in fivers, that Smith licks you at 
billiards,” returned Gold-Headed Stick. ‘ What d’yer say? 
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“Tone,” returned Eyeglass. “If a fellow wants to bet, never 
balk him, that’s my motto; and I can play billiards a little bit, I 
fancy.” 

It was a beautiful sight to watch the nearness of that game ; and 
at the finish, Eyeglass, merely vanquished by a point or two of the 
most fluky description, was anxious for his “ revenge.” 

Which, willingly conceded, unfortunately took the form of another 
defeat. 

Even that, ‘Tom agreed, was quite a fluky victory too, which he 
hadn't had the least expectation of pulling off. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE MAN WITHOUT A CONSCIENCE. 

Lena lay patiently upon her sofa : on wet days in the little cottage 
drawing-room, on fine days beneath the shadow of the great lime tree 
that the bees hummed round : and watched the summer slowly fade 
and die. 

Every Saturday and Sunday were delightful, for on those days 
Tom never failed to come ; and when Tom, her hero Tom, was with 
her, she was happy beyond all expressing. 

Sometimes, when it was very fine, he would arrange her with infi- 
nite care in some light boat, and pullher up stream in the afternoon, 
and glide silently back in the twilight times, when the stars were out. 

So gliding homeward, one still Sunday twilight, when the faintest 
breeze wandered abroad, as though the night were sighing in its sleep, 
Lena looking towards her hero, pulling down stream with leisurely 
strokes that made a mellow plashing in the water and left eddy- 
islands behind to mark the skiff’s progress out, said suddenly : 

“ Tom, do you know, I often think what a hindrance 1 am to you 
in life. If it weren’t forme, I know you’d have made some good 
marriage ages ago, and been some great man by this time.” 

A sudden change, like a start of pain, came upon the face of the 
man without a conscience, fighting the world for fortune against such 
terrific odds. He pulled on, however, and did not speak. 

“Tom ! wouldn’t you, now ?” 

“ If—if—if ; what’s the good of ifs ?” he asked her. 

“* No good, perhaps, but who can do without them?” 

“We won’t talk of it, at any rate,” he said. 

“ But I want to tell you something over again, that I’ve often told 
you before. If you do get the great chance, we’re not engaged, you 
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know. Don’t let me ruin you for life. Ishould never forgive myself 
if I thought I’d done that. You won’t forget this, if you get the 
chance, will you, Tom dear? You know what it would be to me to 
have to give you up and never see you any more ; but I’d rather do 
that than think I’d spoilt your chance in life. Do you see what I 
mean ?” 

“TI see,” Tom answered, in thick tones. 

“Tom ! what makes you speak like that? Idobelieve—! Yes, 
I can see them glittering in youreyes! Yousilly oldthing! You're 
the softest-hearted man in the world. There, I won’t say it any more 
if it hurts you so. Only, you’ll remember, won’t you?” 

The man without a conscience had rapidly brushed his hand 
across his eyes. The_unprincipled striver for success had turned his 
head away, so that for the moment she could not see his face. 

If there were one soft spot in the worldly heart, set on the world, 
Lena’s steadfast eyes could touch it with their gentle glances ; if there 
were one spark of greatness and nobleness of spirit in this man whom 
men thought flint, hers was the influence that could strike it out. 

“*T shall always remember you, Lena, as long as I live ; if I tried, 
I couldn’t forget you.” 

“See how much better I’m getting,” she said, after he had helped 
her out. “Give me your arm, and I’ll walk to the house.” 

“‘ There,” she continued, as they slowly walked across the lawn to 
the lighted window of the cottage, “and it doesn’t knock me up a bit ; 
and the poor boots will be worn out in the soles after all !” 

How firm and close Tom’s arm was linked in hers! How 
proudly happy (with a dash of pain in it as well) was his heart as he 
saw that she was gaining strength and movement. How, in that 
pride and happiness, the sordid chains that held him fast to earth 
were loosed ; and how mysteriously the starry sky seemed somehow 
nearer to him as, with glistening eyes, he looked up towards the 
gem-bespangled blue ! 

“It’s terribly damp, with the dew rising, at this time of night,” 
Mrs. Sedgewick exclaimed in melancholy tones by way of greeting 
as they entered the little drawing-room. “I never do anticipate 
misfortune, it being a thing I couldn’t bear to do, but I do hope 
Lena hasn’t got a chill !” 

“ Not a bit of it ; I’m as warm as a toast, mother, thanks,” Lena 
answered cheerily. “ Pray don’t bother about me. There’s no need 
whatever.” 

“Oh, if you don’t feel any chill, I suppose it’s all right,” Mrs. 
Sedgewick admitted : extremely sad at having to do it. ‘“ But chills 
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don’t always show themselves in a moment; and I'll give you a little 
white-wine whey to-night last thing, in case of accidents ; and I sup- 
pose you’re ready for some supper?” 

** Quite ready, so far as I’m concerned,” Tom said, gaily. 

‘* And I'll come in too,” Lena said. ‘ The doctor allows me to 
take a little exercise now. Fancy my coming in to supper with you 
both. It seems as though I must be almost well again, doesn’t it ?” 

“ How often we’ve talked about the days when you’d be quite 
well again,” Tom said with his arm round her waist as they followed 
Mrs. Sedgewick to the little parlour in which the meal was spread; 
“ but I never expected it would come so soon !” 

“Nor did I, to tell you the truth. I’m so glad—glad for your 
sake, dear old boy,” she added in a whisper. 

“T mustn’t squeeze your waist, or else I would,” he told her in the 
same low tone. ‘But you'll be equal to even that liberty before 
very long, if you go on getting well at this pace !” 

“Yes,” she told him laughing, “I believe I shall !” 

They were almost uproarious over their meal, those three, and 
Lena sat up to the table, and declared she didn’t feel a bit of pain 
when she went back to her sofa in the drawing-room afterwards and 
Tom's pipe was lighted. But silence fell between them almost 
immediately, and for some time remained unbroken: while through 
the open window came the plash of the weir beside the lock, and 
from the kitchen the sound of Mrs. Sedgewick “ washing up.” 

“If I ever do get really well, and if you ever make your fortune,’ 
Lena said at last, ‘“‘and we take that white house opposite the pound, 
that we’ve talked so often of taking, how strange it will be to look 
back on these old days, won’t it, Tom?” 

“Very, very strange !” 

Then he was silent again. 

“Tom !” 

*'Yes.” 

“What are you thinking about so seriously ?” 

“ About—about a little matter—no, a great matter I’m trying to 
work ; that I sa// work, if my nameless enemy doesn’t step in at the 
last moment and balk me.” 

Lena laughed. 

“Oh, that nameless enemy! You silly old boy, to believe in 


'” 


him 

Tom smoked grimly on, with thoughtful eyes upon the slanting 
sheet of light which the little shaded lamp spread on the garden out- 
side the open windows. 
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He felt he couldn’t tell her the whole intricate workings of the 
scheme on which the future so vitally depended. There was a 
horror in the very name of Bully Island in that peaceful cottage by the 
stream that seemed the haven of his life, and the centre from which 
all that was best within him radiated. The whole scheme showed 
little better than a barefaced swindle, looked at through the calm 
home-light of that place; and the alternative to which he had 
pledged himself in the event of that scheme’s failure was revoltingly 
hideous to him, near to her. And she trusted him and believed in 
him with such a steadfastly true devotion ; she was so generous 
towards his truest interests ; her love was such an unselfish love. 
The man to whom honour and probity were but a mere tight-rope 
upon which his course was balanced by the pole of self-interest, felt 
near, in that inspired moment, abandoning for ever the moral 
gymnastics by which he lived, throwing to the winds ambition, and, 
in lieu of a more doubtful fate, marrying Lena and trying to be good. 

But the moment of doubt was not of long duration. 

“ How silent you are,” Lena said ; and the spell was broken by 
the words. 

“Am I? Then I'll talk. I'll tell you about a ball I went to the 
night before last, shall 1?” 

“Oh, do!” 

So the shooting star of virtue passed vividly across the darkness 
of his inward self, and became of the things that were but are no 
longer. 

The placid Sunday followed, with the distant rising and falling 
voices of the old church bells ; with the mellow plashing of the weir 
beside the lock, and with the occasionai passage of a boat upon the 
silent roadway of the Thames. 

“When you come next Saturday, you'll find me even better 
still,” Lena told him, with her farewell kiss ; and Tom, in a sudden 
dumbness, pressed her lips with his and spoke no word. 

His heart was full. Before next Saturday he would know his fate. 

“IT don’t in any way wish to distress you, my dear,” Mrs. 
Sedgewick said when Tom was gone, “but I feel quite sure some- 
thing’s going to happen before next Saturday. There’s no thunder 
about, but I feel the pressure at top of my head something fearful !” 

“Oh dear!” sighed Lena, “I feel so down to-day.” 

“T wish you’d got my naturally brave and cheerful spirit, Lena,” 
was her mother’s cheery comment. 
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CHAPTER X. 
“ TOUCH -AND-GO.” 


Tom’s nameless enemy seemed once more sleeping soundly. The 
Bully Island scheme progressed in the most delightful manner. Partly 
owing to the anxiety of the average man to make a supernatural 
fortune in the shortest possible time, and partly owing to Tom’s 
skilful generalship, the demand for shares rapidly rose to a height 
unanticipated by him of the keen dark face who presided over the 
destiny of companies to be, from a small office, in a small court 
with a spinal curvature, off Lombard Street. 

“How the deuce have you fetched ’em so successfully ?” he 
asked Tom one day, when that fighter for fortune had looked into 
the little office to hear how matters were progressing. “I can’t do 
the trick in that way, hang me if I can! How the deuce do you 
manage it, Tom, old chap?” 

“Ah! that’s my secret, isn’t it?” Tom laughed. “We have 
done it, however, and that ought to be enough for you.” 

“Qh, it’s enough, if you come to that,” returned the man with 
the keen dark face ; “‘you must have puffed the thing most damnably, 
that’s all.” 

“On the contrary, I didn’t puff the thing in the least, so you’re 
rather out of it there. I suppose, however, that now all the trouble’s 
taken, the thing’s pretty certain to go on all right ?” 

‘So far as I know, can’t help going on all right. The only chance 
of a hitch is, that we can’t get them to accept our offer for the island. 
They’re standing out uncommon strong for more money. I can’t 
quite make the business out. The vendors may have been got at, 
that’s the only thing I’m at all afraid of. The concern being a 
genuinely good one, other fellows may be anxious to get hold of it. 
That’s the only thing that can throw us ; but I don’t anticipate it. 
I only wish we could get the contract signed.” 

“It seems to me,” Tom returned, sitting on the arm of one of 
the office chairs, and biting the end off a cigar, “that the business 
plan would have been to get the contract signed first, and to have 
formed the company afterwards. You seem to have got the cart 
before the horse.” 

“Good, my boy, in a general way. Sound logic, no doubt ; but 
in this particular case, no go. You see, there are only two or three 
comparatively poor men in this thing, and they couldn’t go to work 
in the unlimited way you suggest. We know what we're doing, Tom ; 
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don’t you bother yourself about that. If there’s any way of working 
it you can bet your boots we shall work it. If there isn’t, it will have 
to go unworked. By Wednesday’s mail we shall know whether our 
offer’s accepted or not. All you’ve got to do is to wait patiently 
until Wednesday ; and, if they accept, you can look upon your ten 
thou. as in your pocket.” 

Tom lighted his cigar upon the strength of that understanding, 
and took himself off. London was a howling wilderness by that 
period of the year, with the season dead, and the blinds of the great 
houses in the squares down out of compliment to its decease. 

The “hedging” instinct was especially strong in Tom Smith: it 
usually is in all gamblers in the game of life : and, finding himself in 
Piccadilly, he turned quite naturally into Berkeley Square, and 
knocked at the shrouded abode whence Mrs. Alloy had but recently 
taken flight. The ringing of the front door béll elicited, after a pause, a 
nondescript old woman, who, after undoing a vast number of chains 
and bolts, revealed herself to Tom’s gaze in a chronic condition of 
endeavouring to staunch a watery left eye with the corner of her 
coarse canvas apron. 

“Where was Mrs. Alloy gone?” was Tom's question. He had 
not the faintest idea, for he had been rather sanguine of his ten thou- 
sand until after that day’s interview in Lombard Street, and hadn’t 
been paying very much attention to the Alloys’ whereabouts. 

Mrs. Alloy, it seemed, however, hadn’t taken wing to any great 
distance, her intentions on departure having embraced nothing more 
desperate than Eastbourne, where she was to be heard of at any time 
during the next month, it was reported, on application at the Grand 
Hotel. 

Armed with this intelligence, Tom withdrew with thanks ; but he 
sighed in spite of himself as he bent his steps to the deserted “ Bean- 
stalk,” with a view to luncheon. 

“Lord grant I mayn’t have to go to Eastbourne for the next ten 
years !” he muttered devoutly, below his breath. At the moment, 
Eva Alloy’s red hair and red hands contrasted very unfavourably with 
the delicate tinting of Lena’s beautiful complexion ; and Eva Alloy’s 
particularly flat figure, which the highest art in that line couldn’t some- 
how conjure a curve into, seemed extremely uninviting in memory of 
the full flowing lines and delightful absence of angles which were 
the especial features of Lena’s graceful form. 

“Why does Fate always shove salt down a man’s throat when he 
wants sugar?” ‘Tom pondered, lunching alone in a room capable of 
easily accommodating a couple of hundred people, and having by way 
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of whet to his appetite the concentrated gaze of six fcotmen directed 
at each mouthful he took. “I don’t know. I only know it’s cur- 
sedly disgusting. Waiter! a small bottle of claret-—No. 5.” 

How thoroughly this man played to win the great game might 
have been judged by the way in which he dieted himself. There was 
no excess of any sort about Tom Smith. Tom Smith could attend 
the most convivial gathering of the most convivial men, and while 
being thought by them as receptive in the matter of liquor as them- 
selves, would come away at two in the morning as cool and clear in the 
head as he habitually was after breakfast: ready at that small hour to 
effect a sale or purchase, and never one atom nearer losing by the 
deal than if it had been made at noon. If self-denial were great, 
then Tom Smith was indeed a hero, bent upon vanquishing all those 
inclinations which endangered his success ; and resolutely fostering 
all those distasteful ones that seemed likely to help it on. 

That such a man should have fallen so desperately in love with 
Lena Sedgewick was one of those strokes of the unseen enemy from 
which even heroes are not exempt: one of those digs of fate such as 
landed Napoleon’s artillery in a slough at Waterloo. 

“ Waiter ! cheese and the A.B.C.,” Tom said. In his mind was 
the thought: “Wednesday. Only two more days. I’d better look 
out the Eastbourne trains, to be fully prepared. Good God! I wish 
I’d been born to another fate !” 


CHAPTER XI. 
PULLING IT OFF 


Mrs. A.toy had a particular affection for Eastbourne. FEast- 
bourne, she told her intimate friends, ‘‘ was aristocratic and suited 
her.” She further maintained that there “was a something in the 
Eastbourne air that brought her round.” 

This latter attribute of the Eastbourne air, if taken in the literal 
sense, would not have been in any way of advantage to Mrs. Alloy, 
whom years and increasing obesity had brought round enough in all 
conscience. The statement was usually accepted, however, in a 
metaphorical spirit by hearers, and consequently understood to have 
intelligence. 

“T can’t think, ma,” Eva said one sunny morning, when mother, 
daughter, and Miss Hallmark were breakfasting in their private sitting- 
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room that looked out over the trim sunk garden of the hotel to the 
heaving blue in front of it, “ I can’t think what has become of Mr.—I 
mean Lord Marchhare—and his great friend Mr. Smith.” 

“TI told his lordship where we were coming when we left town,” 
Mrs. Alloy replied, rolling the “lordship” upon her tongue as 
though it were infinitely sweet in flavour. ‘I wonder he hasn’t taken 
the trouble to give us a look in. What can your cousin be doing, 
Miss Hallmark ?” 

“Oh, there’s not the least accounting for him,” that lady replied 
with some weariness of tone (there had been a painful frequency of 
reference to “ your cousin Lord Marchhare” since the relationship had 
become known). ‘When once he goes out of town he’s generally 
lost for three months at least. Usually goes north, I fancy, for the 
grouse.” 

“Well,” Eva said cunningly, “ we might at least have seen some- 
thing of Mr. Smith. He can’t have gone after the grouse, because 
he’s got no moor.” 

“I dare say he’s got the use of other people’s, Eva,” her mother 
said rather disparagingly. ‘‘ You forget what a pushing young man 
he is, always getting himself in where you’d least expect. See how 
he scraped up an acquaintance with me. Really, when I think of it, 
I can’t hardly tell how he did scrape an acquaintance with us.” 

This volubility produced a sort of cramp spasm on the face of 
Miss Hallmark at the double negative, and a sort of amused smile 
on the face of Eva at the forgetful doubt. Perhaps she knew how 
the acquaintance had sprung up. After a moment’s pause, she 
replied : 

“Well, nobody’s much use in these days without being pushing, 
that’s a sure thing, and you’re always saying you admire a man with 
enterprise.” 

“Mr. Alloy,” replied his widow, with conscious pride, “was often 
and justly described as a man of enterprise. I hope I respect what 
made him what he was !” 

“ Well, and that’s what Mr. Smith has, only you call it being 
pushing in him, as though it were a fault.” 

“There’s a difference, Eva, between enterprise and push,” returned 
Mrs. Alloy, oracularly. 

“ What difference ? Come, ma, let’s have it.” 

Mrs. Alloy, thus brought to bay, looked from her plate to Eva’s 
red hair, red face, and red hands, and from them again to the heaving 
blue outside, and then, without making any direct reply, drank off a 
large cup of tea with an aggrieved air. 
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“T know the difference,” Eva persisted. “It’s enterprise when 
people you like have it, and it’s ‘ push’ when people you don’t like 
have it—that’s the only difference. The thing’s the same, all the 
world over.” 

“ Are you girls going to bathe this nice fine morning?” inquired 
Mrs. Alloy with great apparent interest. “The chill will be nicely off 
the water after breakfast.” 

“‘ That’s only a get-off, and you know it,” Eva answered, not to 
be vanquished. ‘Yes, I suppose we’re going in, presently. I wish 
the water weren’t always so jolly sticky. I always seem to want a bath 
when I come out more than I did when I went in. I believe it’s the 
greasy fish.” 

Despite this oleaginous attribute of the sea, however, the bright 
morning sun presently shone upon two splashing somethings that 
looked more like inflated balloons with unnatural protuberances of 
heads and arms, than human figures divine; but which Mrs. Alloy’s 
opera-glasses, in operation from the elevation of the Wish Tower, 
gave as Eva and Miss Hallmark beyond all possibility of misdoubt. 
When this bathing operation was over, when both the bathers had 
bobbed up and down a sufficient number of times in tune to the 
incoming waves, and had thereby produced a striking similarity to 
the floats of anglers getting a great many bites, the machine was drawn 
back on to the beach by a great melancholy horse whose postillion 
rode with bare feet, and presently the two bathers joined Mrs. Alloy 
on her exalted post of observation. 

“ Here, you two had better not sit still,” that lady told them. 
“ After that wetting, you’d much better take a quick walk somewhere 
or other, and then come back to me here. I shall be all right, and I’ve 
a yellow-back novel to keep me amused, so I can’t hurt. Come, don’t 
stand still!” 

“We're going back to the Hotel first, to get our hair properly dry 
and decent looking,” Eva answered. ‘We shan’t be very long. 
Ta-ta.” 

Then the girls swung themselves down the hill to the Grand, 
passed through the sunken garden, and were engulfed of the great 
hall doors. 

Mrs. Alloy, in her black gown that was rather tremendous for 
that early period of the day, opened her novel when she was alone, 
and, firstly taking a general survey of the world over the swelling out- 
line of herself, fell to on the opening chapter. 

But she wasn’t destined to get very far with the enthralling work. 
Before she had done more than read the startling fact of the first 
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sentence, “The shroud of night lay upon the body of the day,” and 
long before she had time to endeavour to understand that striking 
statement, a distraction came in the person of a well-dressed man in 
a blue serge suit, who raised a brown felt hat with great deference as 
he said, “I hope you haven’t quite forgotten me, Mrs. Alloy? though 
it seems a great while since we met.” 

Mrs. Alloy abandoned shrouds of night and bodies of day, and 
all other delightful figures of written speech whatsoever, and, holding 
out her hand with considerable cordiality, exclaimed : 

“ Lor, Mr. Smith, how ill you’re looking ! I didn’t really hardly 
know you! So pale and worried looking, you might just have got 
up from a fever.” 

Tom only laughed lightly. 

“A bit down, perhaps,” he replied. ‘‘That’s why I’ve come to 
see what Eastbourne can do forme. I hope Miss Alloy is quite well?” 

“ First-rate, thank you. But I wonder you didn’t go farther 
out,” continued Mrs. Alloy, growing rather suspicious of him all of a 
sudden at the mention of her child. “ There’s Switzerland, you 
know, ana the Land’s End.” 

** Well, you see, there’s no doubt I might have gone farther out, 
but I’m not exactly quite a free agent in the matter. I’ve as good as 
pledged myself to meet Marchhare down here and spend a week or two 
with him. He hasn’t actually arrived yet, but he’s due. He’s a funny 
fellow, and good enough to say he likes me with him. I expect 
every day to hear he’s coming.” 

“ Dear me,” exclaimed Mrs. Alloy, “ where are you staying ? ” 

* At the Grand !” 

“So are we! I hope, Mr. Smith, that you'll come in quite 
friendly, and no ceremony, you know, and have a bit of dinner with 
us to-night, and when Lord Marchhare comes you'll have to dine 
with us again. Come now, promise !” 

“T shall be delighted ; thanks very much. What time?” 

“ Well, down here at seven—unless that’s too early for you. The 
girls like to go down on the Pier afterwards. I hate it after a meal, 
but they drag me.” 

“Seven ; thanks verymuch. Remember me to the young ladies, 
please. I must wander on now. I’ve got to wire Marchhare I’m 
here. May I tell him you’re here too?” 

“ Oh, I’ve not the least objection. I’m afraid it won’t be much 
inducement to his lordship, though ! ” 

“T think it will be a very considerable one,” Tom laughed, as, 
raising his hat, he moved off. “ He'll come directly.” 
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“ Really a most pleasant, well-behaved young man !” Mrs. Alloy 
told the body of day and the shroud of night, and the rest of it, as 
Tom disappeared. ‘He must be, or Lord Marchhare wouldn’t be 
so thick with him.” 

But the well-behaved young man was cursing heavily as he 
strolled away with that easy step. 

“The damned fool! to have let the other fellows get before him in 
the purchase! and it was a good thing too! a vea//y good thing, and 
they’re so rare! ‘Ten thou. within one’s grasp, and then to lose it, 
and to lose—oh, so much more than that! Those confounded 
Mexicans letting me in so heavily too! There’s no help for 
it. What an end to ten years’ fight, fight, fighting might and main! 
Hang that nameless enemy! Might at least have the pluck to show 
himself and let me have a go at his head! Oh, Lena! and yet it 
would be madness to throw this great chance away,! The time 
comes when one is obliged to look to the future.” 

The outcome of this bitterness was, that that very night’s silvery 
moon, coming up to tesselate the shimmering waves with mother of 
pearl, saw Tom with his arm stolen round Eva’s skimpy waist, at the 
far end of the pier, asking her to take pity on his lonely life, and 
assuring her that there never had been any other woman in the 
world whom he had loved before, and that there certainly never 
would be such a woman in the future. What did she say ? 

Eva, who had been extremely anxious for this declaration for a 
long time past, naturally enough said, Yes. 

Meantime, Mrs. Alloy and Miss Hallmark, happily unconscious 
of mischief, listened to the band’s cheery rendering of the favourite 
comic song of the moment, and remarked that the moon was ex- 
ceedingly bright. 

“ How shall we manage Mrs. Alloy, dearest? She'll never con- 
sent to your marrying a poor man.” 

“You leave ma to me!” Eva answered. ‘I'll square Aer right 
enough !” 

This mathematical process was effected that night by a tap at 
Mrs. Alloy’s bedroom door, the entrance of Eva in her dressing- 
gown, and the abrupt announcement : 

“ Ma, Tom Smith has asked me to marry him, and I’ve said Yes, 
and it’s not the least use making any fuss about it, because I mean to,” 

“Tom Smith!” gasped Mrs. Alloy, collapsing into an easy-chair 
with such suddenness that the piece of furniture in question ad- 
dressed a complaining “crack” to the world in general ; “‘why, he’s a 
beggar !” 
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“IT don’t care what he is. I like him, and that’s enough. If I, 
with all our money, can’t marry the man I like best, I think it queer. 
So I mean to, and there it is!” 

** He ought to have spoken to me, Eva.” 

“ He'll speak to you fast enough to-morrow after breakfast, and 
mind you're civil to him. For if you don’t give your consent, I shall 
marry him without, so now you know.” 

Mrs. Alloy felt she did know only too well, and that she knew 
that look in her offspring’s face, and that it wouldn’t be trifled with. 
The result being that, as she was but a weak-kneed old lady below the 
surface, and much clogged in body and mind by adipose deposit, 
she had a good cry, and then kissed her daughter, and gave her 
assurance she would not stand between her own child and happiness 
on any account, not she ; it wasn’t in her! 

So Tom Smith found it comparatively smooth sailing next 
morning, and gained formal consent to his engagement, and a flabby 
kiss on both cheeks as material ratification of it. After which cere- 
mony he was so extremely delighted at his own success, that, making 
an excuse to Eva, who took it in the best part imaginable, he walked 
wildly away up the downs to Beachy Head, with the vision of Lena’s 
delicate beauty burning itself into his throbbing brain, and hot 
sorrow scalding in his eyes. 

For success is sometimes paid for in tears of blood and whirl- 


winds of despair. 


CHAPTER XII. 
WITH LENA. 


“TI pon’t wish for a moment to anticipate evil, my dear: to do 
such a thing being entirely foreign to my nature,” Mrs. Sedgewick 
told Lena that Thursday which saw Tom Smith forswear his soul and 
all that was best within him. “ But I do believe in ghosts, and when 
they manifest themselves, as I may put it, one ought to look for 
the worst.” 

“Ghosts, mother! What do you mean?” 

Mrs. Sedgewick had brought Lena’s breakfast into the drawing- 
room, and set it down on a little table by the sofa, as she spoke. 

“T mean, Lena, exactly what I say. No more and no less. 
Ghosts, or perhaps I should be more correct if I threw the statement 


into the singular, and said ‘ ghost.’” 
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“ Why, have you seen one?” 

“T have caught,” said Mrs. Sedgewick, with a melancholy witness- 
box precision of phraseology, “a glimpse. But I have also, and 
more frequently, Aeard footsteps, my dear, going on steadily through 
the night, up and down, up and down—I’ve actually counted them ; 
there are twenty-five up, and twenty-five down—in the road, my dear, 
just outside the front of the cottage, night after night. I shouldn’t 
have thought of mentioning the matter to you, but that I thought 
you might hear it without warning, and be frightened. That was 
the réason.” 

The colour deepened by a shade on Lena’s delicate cheeks. 

“ And you say you have seez something, too, mother?” 

“Yes, my dear, with Auman eyes.” Mrs. Sedgewick made that 
statement with vast stress on the adjective, as though implying it was 
the most unusual way of seeing anything that could be conceived. 

“ Well, and what was it ?” 

“My dear, unmistakably a shrouded figure. I believe it to be 
the shadow of death, temporarily detached, if I may so express it, 
from the valley. I do, my dear, indeed! That its head appeared 
upturned, I take to be a blessed manifestation of hope for the life to 
come. That is the only consolation I can deduce from such a dis- 
tressing thing as this appearance.” 

Lena began to laugh a little. 

“Shall I read the riddle and explain the mystery ?” she asked. 

“IT only wish,” returned her mother, “ that you could.” 

“T think I can. It’s very prosaic. J/’ve seen that ghost. It’s 
Mr. Petty, who’s foolish enough to walk up and down outside this 
house for hours and hours ofa night. I’m quite ashamed to tell you 
about it ; but that’s what it is.” 

“ But why, my dear, should his face be upturned ? ” 

** Because he’s foolish enough to look up to my bedroom window. 
I’m disgusted at having to make the confession that I know what it 
is, but I can’t let you go on being frightened when I know all about 
the reason.” e 

“What a profound attachment you have inspired, my dear! 
What a pity you can’t return it! Coming of a good family, too, as 
Mr. Petty dées, and being a curate! What you can see in Tom so 
wonderful, I can’t think. A man, too, who may be up to all kinds 
of mischief for what we know to the contrary !” 

“« How can you !” exclaimed Lena, witha flaming face. “ Fancy 
Tom doing anything that was mean or shabby! Don’t say another 
word, or we shall quarrel. I won’t hear a single thing against poor 
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old Tom. You know that. It’s very unkind of you to hint at such 
a thing.” 

““T'll go, my dear, I'll go,” replied Mrs. Sedgewick, moving to 
the door. 

“T think, perhaps, you’d better,” Lena answered, still extremely 
angry and indignant, fighting the battle of her hero. 

On receipt of that direct intimation, Mrs. Sedgewick took herself 
off with a kind of snuffling sound, which she was in the habit of 
emitting at those times she thought herself more than usually badly 
treated. 

Lena went on with her breakfast of tea and toast when she was 
left alone, and wondered what Tom was doing at that moment. It 
was infinitely to her peace of mind that she could not see. 

When she had finished her tea and the fingers of toast, she took 
up a book that Tom had given her and began to read. She was so 
employed for quite an hour, and at the expiration of that time Mrs. 
Sedgewick re-entered the room in sequence to a knock at the front 
door of the “second post.” 

“TI don’t know what may have happened now,” she said with 
extreme dejection, “but here’s a letter for you from London, Lena. 
It has a blue envelope, and is written in a hand I’ve never seen 
before.” 

“« Give it to me, mother ; I'll soon find out what it’s about.” 

The plump little white hands soon made short work of the blue 
envelope, and then a white letter was disclosed to view. 

Mrs. Sedgewick, in a dejected attitude, stood over her daughter. 
The roses in Lena’s face changed from York to Lancaster as she 
read, and then changed back again from Lancaster to York as 
quickly. 

“Oh! mother, look at this! Did you ever hear of such a thing ? 
Those old Miss Sedgewicks of Balham are dead, and they’ve left half 
their eight thousand a year to charities, and the other half to ME! 
What a wonderful thing! Did you ever hear of such a thing? Can 
you believe it in the least? The lawyers want to see me as soon as 
possible, and I suppose I’d better go up to-day or to-morrow. 
Don’t you think so ?” 

Unconsciously, she rose up from the sofa as she spoke, and began 
moving about the room excitedly, without the slightest difficulty. 

“My dear, my dear! Pray lie down again!” entreated Mrs. 
Sedgewick in a state of daze. “You'll make yourself so ill, 
else.” 

“No!” cried Lena, still excitedly. “I’m cured! I feel it, and 
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am quite sure. I shall never have to lie on that dreary old sofa 
again. What w// Tom say?” 

“‘ Always Tom !” sighed the mother, with profound sorrow. 

“ And always z// be Tom—for ever and ever! Oh! I’m so 
thankful for his sake that this has come! He’s fought so hard, and 
he’s been so true to me, though I was poor. He’s the noblest dear 
old boy that ever was.” 

The tears were in her eyes at the mere thought of how pleased 
he would be. Then she hugged Mrs. Sedgewick, and said she felt 
so wild with joy she didn’t know how to live. 

“ They might have left you the whole fortune. It was a pity to 
divide it !” Mrs. Sedgewick sighed. ‘ But those sort of things always 
happen in my family. We never have had any real good luck, and 
we never shall have. It’s a trying thing to go through life so 
miserably.” 

“Now, I'll tell you what we'll do,” Lena went on, paying small 
attention to this dirge. ‘“ We'll just surprise Tom on Saturday. I 
sha’n’t say a word to him about it till he comes, and then J’ll tell him.” 

“Tt’s only Half a fortune, after all,” Mrs. Sedgewick repeated, 
still much aggrieved. “I hate half measures. If they wanted to 
leave you their money, the least they could have done would have 
been to have left it all to you. I can’t think what they could have 
been thinking about.” 

“‘Of course Tom and I will be married now, very soon,” Lena 
went on, still walking about the room as easily as though she had not 
lain on the sofa for three years. ‘“ We shall have that white house 
by the pound—you know, ‘ The Laurels ’—we’ve settled all that long 
ago.” 

“T suppose,” opined Mrs. Sedgewick, with an extremely melan- 
choly humour, “that you may be able to find me a small garret 
somewhere where I can end my days without letting apartments 
furnished ? ” 

“Oh, mother, how can you? Why, of course you shall go where- 
ever you like.” 

“Yes,” returned the old lady, broken by grief, “‘go,’ but not 
stay. A mother’s place is with her daughter, especially when 
married : to cheer her up and strengthen her courage through the 
many trials and new experiences a freshly-married girl has to make 
acquaintance with.” 

“Well, you know, mother, we must see; and hear what Tom 
says.” 

Mrs. Sedgewick sighed and snuffled it off as best she could. “‘I 
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suppose, now,” she said, finally departing for her usual round of 
duties, “that there will be no harm in my ordering a little bit of 
game if the man from Mossbridge calls. I should think we ought 
to be able to afford a partridge.” 

“Yes,” Lena laughed, “I think we can afford that ; and I’m 
going out into the garden. Mother! don’t you think it’s rather 
wonderful? but the shock has quite cured me. There’s no doubt 
about it. I feel as well as ever I did, aud quite as strong on my 
feet. _Won’t Tom be pleased, poor old boy? I’mso glad, for his 
sake. I’ve got it all arranged in my mind. I know his train on 
Saturday, and he always comes up by the footpath, and across the 
weir and up through the meadows. I shall go half-way to meet him, 
How amazed he'll be, won’t he? Picture it! and then on the top 
of that the second and greater surprise! Wonderful for one day. 
I well, and inheritor of four thousand a year! Poor old Tom! It’s 
enough to turn his head. But Z know which he’ll value most of the 
two, and it'll be my recovery. I know Tom so well, and how 
thoroughly unselfish he is !” 

Then Lena went forth into the fresh sunny autumn morning, 
with her head up, and a glorious glow of delicate colouring in her 
delicate face. 

But some of the later flowers in the little garden had been 
knocked about by the wind in the night, and held their heads down, 
and had dewy tears in their eyes. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HOPE AT LAST. 


IT was a very fine thing, in the first glow of it, to have matri- 
monially engaged one’s self, with her mother’s consent, to a girl who 
was to have a hundred thousand pounds on the day she married 
with that mother’s sanction. Especially fine to a man who had fought 
hand to hand with poverty for the past ten years. But the after- 
glow was not so delightful. 

The ghost of Lena came stealing in with the twilight of eve and 
dawn, and would not be laid. Lena was that which kept the best in 
him alive, and Nature, seemingly as tenacious for the survival of 
what is mentally best as she is for what is physically best, made the 
memory of Lena immortal in Tom’s heart. 
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At first he had thought he would defer his usual Saturday’s visit 
for a week, thereby affording himself time for mature reflection ; 
but, as the two intervening days went by, the wish to look on Lena’s 
delicate beauty rose to the height of an irresistible desire. Go to 
Plashet he must, and on the very next Saturday, too. 

“You're very dull to-night, Tom!” Eva told him as they stood 
on the Wish Tower hill in the after-dinner twilight of Friday night, 
“Why is it? Aren’t you well, or what?” 

“Tm all right, Eva, thanks. Only annoyed at my night’s letters ; 
that’s all. You know what a busy man J am, so you mustn’t mind 
if I have to run up to town to-morrow. I hate to leave you, but I 
can’t help it. T’ll be back the first thing Monday morning.” 

“Oh! whata bore!” Eva said. “Can’t you chuck it, somehow?” 

“That’s exactly what I can’t do. But, you see, I’ll soon get all 
my affairs straight for a long absence abroad with you. Then it will 
be all right, won’t it ?” 

“Jolly! Isay, look at that couple down there. Aren’t they 
spoons ?” 

Miss Alloy indicated a wandering pair on the lower parade beneath 
their feet as she spoke ; a pair wandering very close together, with 
the man’s arm about the girl’s waist, and a wedded shadow stalking 
after them, slantingly thrown by the moon across the sea. 

Tom looked abstractedly down. 

“ Yes,” he said, “they’re happy.” 

“T suppose,” Eva remarked, with some doubt in the tone, “ that 
you’ve got an arm, haven’t you ?” 

He laughed, and put an arm round her by way of proof; but, 
even as he did it, he sighed. 

“You are down,” Eva said ; and then, a moment later, “I say, 
have you ever been ‘gone’ on anyone before?” 

“‘What a question! Why?” 

“Because I think you may have been, and this makes you 
remember it.” 

““What an idea! Only you, dearest,” he told her, “only you.” 

His arm about her waist tightened its clasp, he looked down into 
her plain, affectionate face ; he looked straight through her, and saw 
Lena’s delicate, perfect beauty on the farther side ; and his heart was 
lead. 

He took that leaden heart up to town with him next day ; he 
carried it through town ; and he brought it out of the little rustic 
Plashet station at the usual Saturday time, heavier than ever. 

The trees were tarnished into yellow here and there as he turned 
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out of the road and began following the ribbon footpath that was a 
near way to the cottage and led over the weir and through the 
meadows. It was a hot day for the autumn season, and the rush of 
the weir had so refreshing a sound that Tom paused a moment in 
the centre of the narrow planks that led across it, and looked down, 
with a refreshed feeling, at the foaming water. For an instant’s space 
it seemed as though the speeding waters lifted the lead from his heart 
and let it beat happily and freely. Then he went on with a grim 
smile upon his lips. “They would lift it off altogether,” he thought, 
“if I only made a step six inches to one side.” 

He went forward, passed off the footway, and began to traverse 
the meadows that led to the cottage garden. He had not gone far 
in that direction when he stopped dead and stared before him with 
all his might. There in front, not more than a hundred yards away, 
on the stile that bounded the last field but one, sat Lena! Surely 
it was Lena? Though her back was towards him and her head 
bent down, he felt he could swear to her. And yet, it was a quarter 
of a mile from home. What miracle was this? 

He walked rapidly towards her, amazed. 

Oh! but she knew he was coming well enough, and held her 
head down all the lower over her book to perplex him more. And 
then, when he was two paces from her, she suddenly jumped down 
from the stile, and stood confronting him with a glowing face, saying: 

“Don’t die of fright, Tom, but I’m cured! Oh, Tom, how i// 
you look! What és the matter? Is it the sight of me?” 

He got over the stile to her in dishevelled haste, and held her to 
him in a passionate embrace, speaking no word. 

It was fortunately a lonely footpath, and the sum of humanity 
within eyesight was a crouching figure in a moored punt half a mile 
off up-stream, piscatorially intent, and oblivious of all lesser circum- 
stances. 

“My own dear love! When did this happen?” 

They were walking towards the cottage then, his arm through 
hers. 

“Tt happened two days ago, through a shock I had.” 

“A shock ?” he looked uneasily at her as he put the question. 

“Yes ; the greatest in the world. Are you prepared to be 
amazed ?” 

“T think so, dear.” 

“What, on the top of the amazement you’ve had already ?” 

al 

“Well, then, it’s a good thing, as it’s turned out, that you’ve always 
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kept yourself disengaged; because there’s now a girl with money 
actually waiting for you.” 

“What do you mean, Lena? Don’t humbug about these things. 
What is it ?” 

“There!” she said, “I won’t. I’ve been left, quite by a fluke, 
four thousand a year ; and you're going to share it with me. That’s 
what I mean. Come, aren’t you going to kiss me for it ? for it shall 
all be yours.” 

He let go her arm and stood staring blankly at her for a moment 
in speechless surprise. ‘Then, suddenly, she had her head upon his 
shoulder and was sobbing there, and he was telling her it was almost 
too good to be true, and that there was nothing on earth that could 
part them now ! 

Mrs. Sedgewick, five minutes later, on their entrance of the 
cottage, met them weeping, because a beastly cat had been in the 
larder again and gnawed half the Sunday’s joint away. She’d be the 
last person, she said, “to anticipate misfortune, but if something 
dreadful wasn’t going to happen soon, by the feeling at the top of 
her head, she was very much mistaken, that was all.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE GATHERING OF THE CLAN. 


Tue “Beanstalk,” which had presented a most distressing condition 
of dishevelment during the recess, and which had been in the hands 
of decorators who practised a kind of tight-rope skill upon planks 
lightly balanced on the tops of “steps ” to the accompaniment of the 
smoking of much extremely rank tobacco, woke up by the first week 
in October and resumed an even more luxuriant appearance than 
usual. The old members began to drop in one by one, from various 
foreign and other hunting grounds, and the place was almost what it 
had been when the season was in full swing. 

“TI offered,” said the Man with the Drawl, “in the presence of 
you all, to give any fellow three to one about it. If any fellow had 
had the pluck to take me, I should have made a most satisfactory 
pile by this time ; that’s all.” 

“Why, d’you mean to say he’s going to marry the aluminium 
girl after all?” inquired the Man with the Gold-Headed Stick. 

“TI mean he’s got engaged to her, which looks devilishly like it. 
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I only came back from Eastbourne three or four days ago, and he’d 
just pulled it off then. He’s a most delightfully sharp fellow, and 
always does what he wants. If I’d been born without an income I 
should have been exactly what he is.” 

“T beg to differ, old chap, from that,” said the Mere Youth, 
lounging up at the moment, and bringing a cloud of smoke along 
with him. ‘“ But what’s he pulled off last?” 

“ He’s been and gone and done it, Chicken—though it’s hardly a 
fit subject for one so young as thou art—he’s got engaged to the 
aluminium girl.” 

“Golly! There you are, you see, just what I always said: johnnie 
who can shove himself to the front. Women always like a johnnie 
who can shove himself to the front, no doubt about it. That’s why 
there’s always such a rush after Me.” 

“Here! it’s quite time you were in bed, Chicken; past ten 
o’clock !” returned the Man with the Gold-Headed Stick, while the 
Drawl hid a grin behind a yawn. “ But that Smith fellow, as I’ve 
often said before, has only to wish to doa thing and doesit. He 
can’t help it, he was born so.” 

“ Believe I have the same gift, but don’t seem to exercise it,” 
added the Drawl. 

“ Well, he’s engaged, happy man, but there’s a proverb I remember 
I can’t remember, that says there’s many a something—I forget what 
—between the something or other and the other thing that’s escaped 
me; will he pull off the wedding, do you think? What’s the 
betting ?” 

“‘ Give you,” exclaimed the Man with the Eyeglass, lounging up so 
opportunely at the mere sound of betting, that it seemed almost as 
though the mention of his one favourite occupation had invoked him 
magically out of space, “give you odds he don’t pull it off, after all ! 
Don’t know anything about it, but feel I should like to have some- 
thing ‘on’ with somebody. Who'll take me?” 

“ Steady, you fellows, if you’re betting about Smith’s marriage,” 
said the voice of another man who had quietly strolled up and caught 
the last words. 

“‘ Why ?” asked the chair loungers, looking at the last comer with 
some interest. ‘‘ Why the devil should we pause, Marchhare? As it 
happens, we’ve none of us booked anything, so it’s all right. What 
is it?” 

Marchhare, who was very much like any other well-dressed man of 
eight-and-twenty, collapsed wearily into a chair, puffed at his cigar- 
ette, and emitted, between the whiffs, ‘Have just come up from 
Eastbourne. Engagement broken off, that’s all ! ” 
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“ Broken off?” exclaimed the whole party of listeners, with their 
mouths as wide open as their eyes, and their ignited tobacco 
endangering in nerveless fingers the new carpet of the smoking-room. 
“Broken off? Why, it’s only been on half a week !” 

‘“‘What’s to-day?” inquired Marchhare lazily, ‘“‘and was it to-day 
or yesterday I went to bed ; this morning or last night? Hang me 
if I know. No matter! What’s to-day, you fellows ?” 

The fellows (with a reference to an evening paper) gave it as 
Tuesday. 

“‘T believe,” assented Marchhare, “that it is. Then I came up 
from Eastbourne to-day. Engagement broken off yesterday. Mother 
told me this morning on the parade. Didn’t want her to tell me; 
but she would. Got me down on the seat beside her, and the end 
of my racing overcoat under her as she sat, don’t you know, and 
wouldn’t let me go till she’d told me. Smith been away, it seemed, 
from the Saturday. Came back there Monday, and the happy pair 
had a quarrel in the course of the afternoon. ‘Take back the heart 
thou gavest,’ and all that sort of thing, don’t you know. Smith 
returned to town by afternoon express with the thing off.” 

“But what was the quarrel about, Marchhare ?” 

“Can’t tell. Old mother—you know her; mountainous sort of 
woman, forty feet round—couldn’t tell. Asked me. Told her Z 
couldn’t tell. Been mad for me to take the red-headed girl ever 
since she knew me. Don’t quite see it. Too carroty. Never was 
fond of vegetables, don’t you know. Thought, take it all round, 
maiden with red head and lonely corner in her heart might be 
dangerous by the sad sea wave, so bolted off up here. That’s the 
latest. (Waiter! Bring me a whisky with some soda in it.) Going 
in for pheasants to-morrow.” 

His lordship abandoned his cigarette end, and prepared to smoke 
a large cigar. The men looked blankly at each other for some 
moments in complete silence. The Man with the Eyeglass broke that 
silence first. 

“Give you,” he said, pulling himself together, “give you two to 
one they make it up again !” 

“ Never, dear boy, bet about a woman,” returned the Man with 
the Gold-Headed Stick. ‘*Too awfully uncertain.” 

“Nor I,” added the Man with the Drawl, “for the same reason.” 

“Nor I,” put in the Mere Youth, “because my experience of 
the sex leads me to the same conclusion.” 

“ Yes,” soliloquised the Man with the Drawl, “I suppose, Chicken, 
that even nurse-maids can play a fellow false, at times. Poor little 
chap, I’m sorry for you.” 
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“You be hanged!” exclaimed the Chicken, good-humouredly. 
“You patriarch !” 

Meanwhile Marchhare, lying exhaustedly back in his chair with 
his eyes closed, emitted, from time to time, long ropes of light-blue 
smoke, and somnolently imbibed his whisky with the soda in it. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE CURTAIN FALLS. 


THERE never was any time in the world to Lena like the time 
that flowed so swiftly by during the days of her regular engagement 
to Tom—her hero Tom. 

“To think of my having got quite well again, you know, too, just 
at the right moment! Isn’t it a strange thing, Tom, dear? Did 
you ever hear of anything quite like it before ?”’ 

She asked him this as they sat together on the sofa in the glow of 
the little drawing-room fire one evening not long before the day 
arranged for their marriage, and ‘l'om, with his face completely happy, 
and his arm about her waist, asked laughingly : 

“How hard may I squeeze? It’s the only answer that seems at 
all appropriate to your being such an angel.” 

She nestled her fair young head down upon his shoulder, and sat 
silently a moment so, looking with the steadfast grey eyes into the 
core of the blazing fire before her. 

“Tom !” 

“ Darling 

“* What has become of your nameless enemy now, I wonder?” 

“ He’s taking a nap.” 

“No; he’s dead. Don’t you think he must be?” 

“T hope he is.” 

“Tom, dear, are you happy now ?” 

“ Happier than I ever expected to be. Oh! so much happier! 
and all through you at last !” 

He sighed a deep sigh of satisfaction as he spoke. He had done 
with fighting, and could take his ease. 

“‘We never thought I should be an heiress, did we? and when we 
used to build all those castles in the air, which of us ever thought 
that anything could bring them down to earth?” 

“Which indeed! Oh, Lena, you don’t know what a fight my life 


'” 
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has been ; how I’ve thought I had victory in my grasp again and 
again, and how it has always slipped from me at the critical moment ! 
and now to have got it beyond all doubt! I’ve thought so often 
about the future, and now, you see, the future has solved itself with- 
out the least assistance from me! It makes one feel small, even in 
the hour of victory !” 

“ You’ve always deserved to win, dear, though you didn’t win,” 
she told him, still nestling with her head upon his shoulder. “You 
have been so brave and true. No! Don’t startin that impatient way 
when I praise you as you deserve. For you do deserve it, every bit. 
Who else but you would have stuck to a poor cripple girl as you have 
stuck to me? Not one in ten thousand !” 

She looked up proudly at him for a moment, and saw a strange 
troubled look upon his face. 

“You dear old thing! You're so modest you can’t even bear to 
hear the truth about yourself !” 

“ No,” he told her, “don’t praise me. I’m not worth one word 
of praise. I’m about the worst fellow upon earth, I should think.” 

“‘T’ve a rabbit, and I think it’s nicely boiled, though there’s no 
telling till we try,” came the voice of Mrs. Sedgewick from the door- 
way at the moment ; “ but the sauce will get a skin upen it in another 
moment if you two don’t come at once.” 

Then the two rose up and went in to supper with their arms 
entwined, and a deep silent joy upon them that even Mrs. Sedgewick’s 
melancholy couldn’t dissipate. 

“‘T wonder, very much indeed, how many more Saturdays I shall 
come down here?” Tom said, with good-bye, when he went away 
next day. “I can count them now!” 

York and Lancaster again—a mingled rose garden—in Lena’s 
beautiful face. They were at the boundary stile of the little garden. 

“IT won’t come any farther because the grass is wet, dear, and I 
mustn’t be too venturesome as yet,” she said, putting up her face for 
his farewell kiss. 

He held her passionately to him. 

“Dear, dear love!” he whispered. “My own! Nothing can come 
between us now ! ” 

The late autumn sun shone lightly on them, passionately clasped 
together ; the fresh morning breeze swept across the gilded land- 
scape and breathed lightly on them so ; the plash of the ever-falling 
molten silver of the weir floated to them, passionately clasped together 
in that long farewell. 

Lena walked slowly back when she had watched his figure 
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disappear and had waved one more good-bye to the last point at which 
it was visible, and Tom went to the little rustic station and caught 
his train. 

He smiled to himself, speeding up to town, as he thought between 
puffs of cigar smoke. 

“Tt’s a grim fatalistic sort of affair! after all my years of fighting 
tooth and nail, I win at last without the least effort of my own! I 
wonder whether there 7s some Power that ‘shapes our ends’ and 
takes us, blindfold and groping, to the fate we have to meet? What 
a much better fellow Lena deserves than I am! and yet I’m pretty 
strong when I make up my mind, and I’m quite determined in the 
future to live up to her fancy portrait of me, and to be as good to 
her as she believes me to be by nature. I have vowed that vow, and 
when I make a vow I never break it. Oh! the relief, after all these 
weary years, of seeing land ahead at last, and a cosy harbour where 
one can lie calmly anchored and at peace !” 

So with his eyes half closed, and the prospect bright before him 
in every light, Tom Smith went up to town. 

The wheel of life went revolving on through the week ; making 
and unmaking, giving and taking, marrying, burying, giving good 
luck, giving bad luck ; dark and inscrutable as is its wont. 

On the Sunday afternoon next following, the Mere Youth, with an 
eager face, rushed up the steps of the “ Beanstalk,” and projected 
himself into the smoking-room with the wildest haste. 

Gold-Headed Stick, Eyeglass, and the Drawl were dozing over 
cigarettes in arm-chairs by the window. 

“ Confound it all, Chicken ! what do you wake a fellow up for 
by coming into the room as though the club were afire ?” 

Eyeglass adjusted that belonging, and sleepily surveyed the new 
comer. 

“The young female has jilted him!” he gave it. “I see it in his 
dishevelled air!” 

“Shut up!” exclaimed the Chicken, solemnly. ‘Good God! 
haven't you fellows heard? Tom Smith’s dead !” 

“ Dead?” exclaimed the three in chorus, and Gold-Headed Stick 
added “Suicide ?” 

“No;” returned the Chicken hurriedly and with a pale face, 
“drowned. Shocking thing. Last night. Marchhare has just seen 
a fellow who has come up from Marlow and knows all about it. Seems 
Smith had a girl down there, though we none of us knew it. Went 
down regularly on Saturdays. Going there last night, and making for 
the house by a short cut from the station, had to crossthe weir. Dark 
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night and swollen river. False step at the critical moment, and went 
in. Nobody could come out at that spot with the river in flood. 
They only recovered the body at one o’clock to-day. That’s how 
they knew. Awful, isn’t it? I remember him so well !” 

Being but a Mere Youth, his voice was shaken as he spoke. 

*“*Wasn’t half a bad sort!” commented Gold-Headed Stick. “ Won 
a good deal of my money ; but I believe he played straight. So he 
had a girl, had he?” 

‘Seems chronic condition of most of us,” remarked the Man with 
the Drawl. “Smith will have a big score to settle where he’s gone, 
I’m afraid !” 

“Give you ” broke out the Man with the Eyeglass, and then 
stopped as suddenly, adding—‘“ No ; don’t seem quite nice to bet 
about where he’s gone to, and impossible to decide if we did.” 

‘Steady ! steady!” exclaimed the three other men reprovingly. 
“It’s positively indecent !” 

Then the little group was silent for a time while the twilight deep- 
ened ; and when the waiter presently turned on the electric light, they 
began to talk over Tom Smith’s virtues, and decided amongst them- 
selves that there were many worse fellows in the world than he. 





Who dares intrude upon sorrow such as lovely Lena’s in her 
desolation ; the desolation of the unpressed lips, the unencircled 
waist ; the winter solitude of heart to which the passing months can 
bring no Spring ? 

There is a grave in Plashet churchyard that is always gay with 
the freshest flowers of the year ; and they come from the conservatories 
of the white house at the corner of the village by the pound. There 
is 2 woman untimely serious and grave, with a wondrously beauteous 
face wherein sorrow has sown the seed of a copious harvest of 
generous acts and deeds for time to come. 

There is the wandering curate Petty, with as vain a hope within 
his heart as though he had set it on a star. 

“Oh! poor, oor Tom! Oh! what wouldn’t I give to have you 
back—if only for a moment—dear, brave, noble, generous-hearted 
Tom !” 

The lonely girl bends low above his grave, whispering the words 
to the cold ear of death, and the earliest blackbird of the year, from 
the topmost branch of a barren elm hard by, whistles in the clear 
sunset time a welcome to the Spring. 


The End. 
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LITTUS VENERTS. 


T six o’clock on a glowing June morning I found myself where 
Prose and Poetry meet, waiting for a tramcar under the 
shadow of the tomb of Virgil, near the end of that umbrageous 
Chiaja which alone makes giddy, glaring Naples endurable to a 
stranger during the warm months of summer. It is worth staying at 
the Grand Hotel just to go round the corner between 6 and 8 a.o., 
and watch the life and colour and movement in the Strada di Piedi- 
grotta, which stretches from the Piazza Umberto to the Posilipo 
tunnel. Crowds of laughing and chattering country-folk are streaming 
in along the wide white thoroughfare. Idyl and eclogue, with here 
and there a dash of comedy, amuse and delight the eye that has 
grown weary of the prose of life. Here are a/ fresco toilets being 
performed by dozens, in the midst of troops of long-haired matri- 
archal goats and sleek sleepy-looking cows, mixed up with a motley 
rabble of women and half-naked youngsters who, with jug or glass 
in hand, are awaiting their turn at the lacteal stream— 
Rusticus expectat dum lactis defluat amnis, 


Shrill-voiced matrons on fourth-floor balconies are screaming their 
orders to the greengrocer below, as they let down their baskets for 
the day’s supply of garlic and greens. A thousand strident cries 
mingle with the jangling bells of a shrieking cart full of tuff-stone, 
whose driver sprawls atop of his cargo devouring a loaf into the 
middle of which he has dribbled a dose of rough red wine ; and as 
he lets his mule-team pick their wilful way through the throng, they 
come within an inch of running down a mouldy old brown-frocked 
mendicant friar, who is ‘‘ button-holing” buyer and seller alike for a 
bean or a potato, which he consigns, with a smirk and a whisk of his 
scarf by way of thanks, to a basket already pressed down and 
running over. 

Has there ever, I wonder, risen a sun that did not look upon this 
same kaleidoscopic bit of tangled human life day after day, year in 
and year out, through all the laughing, weeping centuries that have 
sped since the poet was laid to sleep in his grave at Posilipo? For 
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although it has been the fashion for the compilers of guide-books to 
throw a mist of doubt over it, there appears to be good evidence in 
favour of the remains of Virgil having really been deposited here. 
Everybody knows that the poet died at Brundisium (Brindisi), and 
that he left directions for his own interment at Posilipo, where he had 
composed, or at least revised, the Georgics and a portion of the 
fEneid. A hundred years later, Statius the poet, a native of Neapolis, 
used to woo his muse in this quiet retreat, made sacred by the 
memory of a great singer. “At Virgil’s honoured tomb,” he tells 
us, “I sit and sing.” Afterwards Silius Italicus bought and restored 
the tomb, which for centuries was overshadowed by a bay-tree that 
withered and died, so says tradition, on September 14, 1321, the day 
on which, in far-off Ravenna, the first great light was quenched that 
had cleft its way through the darkness of the middle ages—the day 
when Dante Alighieri passed from the ranks of earthly singers, 
having gathered up the concentrated experiences of life into one 
deathless work, the quintessence of knowledge, of suffering, and of 
hope. Hither, too, came the love-sick Boccaccio to dream of his 
high-born Fiammetta ; and here, under the shelter of the poet’s 
grave, he fashioned the beauties of “ Filocopo,” his earliest love-tale. 
In 1341 Petrarch also, who was wont to sit here and dream of her 
whom he was so soon to lose, planted a second bay-tree in the soil 
which, likely enough, had been trodden thirteen centuries before by 
the feet of St. Paul. As runs the office hymn of the apostle in the 
choral books of the cathedral at Mantua— 

When to Maro’s tomb they brought him, 

Tender grief and pity wrought him 

To bedew the stone with tears ; 
What a saint I might have crowned thee, 
Had I only living found thee, 
Poet first and without peers ! 

The tomb is entered by a long flight of steps leading up from a 
row of hammery blacksmiths’ shops, and consists of a massive square 
chamber pierced with recesses for cinerary urns, among which it is 
impossible now to identify that of Virgil. But in Petrarch’s time the 
actual urn containing the dust of the poet was still to be seen, in the 
centre of a group of small pillars, with a frieze bearing his own 
immortal epitaph, which has been recut with additions, on the out- 
side. Above is a stupendous Latin inscription of some five hundred 
words, setting forth the omnipotent benefits of the twelve ancient 
balnea of Posilipo, which, like the famous Yankee pill, must have 
combined remedial virtues for the obliteration of every ill that flesh 
is heir to. 
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The entire hill of Posilipo, or in its Greek dress Pausilypon, is 
so called from the ancient villa of Vedius Pollio (of which the walls 
are still visible under a mantle of brushwood), who gave it a name 
the equivalent of “Sans Souci,” because of the soothing effect of 
the beauty of its situation on the endurance of sorrow. The hill, 
about 500 feet in height, is pierced by a tunnel half a mile long, 
along the north side of which runs the steam-tram from Naples 
to Pozzuoli, with a paved footpath on the other, and a carriage 
road in the centre. Overhead, on the summit of the hill, a large 
number of dwellings are in course of erection, for the accommo- 
dation of those whose homes are being abolished in the older parts 
of the city near the port, in order to make room for new streets 
and piazzas—a work which, at the expense of many millions of 
francs, will transform the city of the Siren into one of the finest 
cities in Europe. At the west end of the tunnel we are whisked 
past the dusty village of Fuorigrotta, and in a few minutes are 
traversing the Campi Phlegrzi, a region wholly given over to the 
eccentricities of nature, and desolated on every side by the “ veteris 
vestigia flammz.” It was a tract in the time of Strabo, “ surrounded 
by hills which seem to be on fire, having in many parts mouths 
emitting smoke, frequently accompanied by a terribie rumbling 
noise: the plain itself is full of drifted sulphur.” 

Leaving the tram at Agnano, I bear away to the right, towards 
the low hollow Solfatara, or Forum Vulcani, with its fumaroli or vent- 
holes, just what they were when Pliny called them “ breathing- 
places of Pluto.” The hill is roughly circular, hoilowed out like a 
dish, with steep irregular sides of crumbling tufaceous, pumiceous, 
and trachytic rocks, from which subterranean echoes make answer 
to your footfall. In one place rises a column of aqueous vapour 
mixed with sulphuretted hydrogen, muriatic acid gas, and muriate 
of ammonia. Immediately around lies a tract known anciently as 
“‘campi leucogzi,” from the whiteness of the saline soil. The whole 
hill is a ruined and degraded volcanic vent, the fumaroli of which 
forbid the supposition that its powers are extinct. A little way off 
is the Grotta del Cane, with its spring of carbonic acid, large quan- 
tities of which rise bubbling up through the water of the Lago 
d’Agnano, and have done so for the last two thousand years, seeing 
that the gas was made use of by the Czsars. On the left, from the 
rising ground, is a pretty glimpse of the small volcanic island of 
Nisida close inshore, with its dagno and breakwater, famed in 
Pliny’s time for its excellent asparagus. On the north is the rock 
of Gaiola, the “ felix Euploea carinis ” of Statius, where, in the days 
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of old, mariners from the East were wont to offer sacrifices at the 
end of a successful voyage. Athenzeus speaks of the island of Nesis 
as inhabited by a few people and a great many rabbits. It was in 
Nesis that Brutus made his home after the assassination of Julius 
Cesar. Here Cicero paid him a visit, and here Portia, wife of 
Brutus, heard the fatal tidings from Philippi. Whether or not the 
island was given, as some think, by Constantine to the Neapolitan 
church of Santa Restituta, it is certain that in the fifteenth century 
it belonged to that church. In 1518 it passed into the hands of 
Giacomo Carafa, then to those of Pietro Orfanga, whose heirs sold it 
for 3,000 ducats to the Doge of Amalfi, by whom the castle was built 
and the island turned into a scene of much revelling, as it had been 
before by the dissipated Joanna the Catholic. ‘Thirty years later it 
was sold for 10,500 ducats to Pietro Borgia, Prince of Scilla, he in 
his turn giving it up to the Neapolitans, who used it as a quarantine 
station. At the beginning of the present century the popula- 
tion amounted to no more than thirty, and it is but little larger 
now. 

“Turning inland again, I try to realise that I am actually tramping 
through the borders of the “lonely land and gloomy cells,” the ati 
janua Ditis, abode of 

The dark Cimmerian tribes, who skirt the realms of hell. 

I look nervously around for the gloomy lake and the funereal 
ypress wood and the gibbering ghosts ; but, though the atmosphere 
is heavy with sulphurous fumes, there is nothing of an uncanny 
nature to trouble or terrify me on this bright, breezy day; and it 
is in rather a disenchanted frame of mind that I make my way 
down towards the old Cumzan port of Pozzuoli, the classica} 
Diczarchia or Puteoli, so called either from the wells or the smells, 
“the whole district,” says Strabo, “ being full of stinking water, 
sulphur, fire, and hot springs.” Now Pozzuoli is famed for little but 
real odours and sham antiquities (manufactured in Naples), in both 
of which commodities a large business is done. 

A few minutes more, and I am paying my “ra for admission to 
the grand old ruins of the amphitheatre, which in some respects 
excels those at Capua, Verona, and Pompeii, and in point of date is 
anterior to the Coliseum. Although less capacious as a whole 
than the first two named, the arena at Pozzuoli (in which the 
comedian Nero himself appeared as a gladiator) was of superior 
dimensions to any other in Italy. The basement of the build- 
ing consists of a double series of vaults forming two elliptica} 
rings, in which every vault radiates from the centre of the arena. 
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Between the rings a broad corridor, with fine evanescent curves, 
runs the whole way round the ellipse. The structure is in an excel- 
lent state of preservation. No doubt the grass-grown imperial box, 
er “cubiculum,” was formerly more luxuriously furnished than it is 
now, but the underground arrangements for the show are to all in- 
tents and purposes as perfect as when they were first made. There are 
the wild beast dens with sliding trapdoors, and the gladiators’ rooms, 
and all the contrivances for the zaumachia, in which the arena was 
laid under water by means of conduits that would serve their use as 
well now as ever. The whole place is well cared for by intelligent 
and courteous officials, and I was loth to come up again to the 
blazing sunshine out of the cool underground corridors draped with 
maidenhair fern. Inthe main corridor, on the left of the principal 
entrance, one of the side chambers was fitted up in bygone times in 
honour of St. Januarius, Bishop of Benevento, of whom a tablet 
records that when, in A.D. 305, he was thrown to the beasts in the 
arena by Diocletian, they found him such a tough customer that they 
left him in peace, and he went his way unharmed. 

Half a mile away is another relic of Pozzuoli’s departed greatness 
in the Serapeum, or temple of Jupiter Serapis, a spacious rectangular 
cloister surrounded by porticoes, cells, and lustral chambers standing 
round a circular temple in the centre, that once possessed what must 
have been a very stately peristyle of sixteen cipolline Corinthian 
pillars, most of which now stand in the theatre of the royal palace 
at Caseria, the Versailles of Naples. The whole plan of the building 
is plainly adapted for Egyptian worship, and corresponds closely 
with that of the Tempio d’Iside at Pompeii, and the mighty Serapeon 
at Alexandria. It is well worth a visit on geological as well as anti- 
quarian grounds, inasmuch as it offers an interesting proof of the 
telluric changes that have taken place in a region which at different 
periods has been subjected to clearly defined elevations, as well as 
to less extensive but equally evident depressions. There are still 
standing erect three fine columns of Egyptian cipolline, of the kind 
known as ophicalcite, calcareous with magnesian veins. A hundred 
and fifty years ago these columns were found to be encrusted at 
two different levels by still adherent matter, and for some seven 
or eight feet above the incrustation were perforated by the lithodomus 
(Mytilus lithophagus), a boring shell still found living in the Mediter- 
ranean. ‘The question is, How did those columns become perforated 
by a marine bivalve, resting as they do upon a floor thirteen inches 
lower than the present mean high-water level of the sea, and their 
lower eight feet showing a smooth unpierced surface? The simplest 
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explanation is that they were bored at a time when they were on a 
lower level, and that tempie and town and shore have since that 
period been all elevated. The conclusion to which Lyell, Phillips, 
Daubeny, and Breislak have all arrived is that a change in elevation 
from sixteen to twenty-three feet has taken place during the last 
sixteen centuries, the effect either of earth movements or convulsive 
shocks. 

These two ruins, the amphitheatre and the Serapeum, are the 
glory of Pozzuoli, which is otherwise a dull place nowadays. The 
church is handsome, and stands on the site of a temple of Augustus, 
the pillars of which may be seen near the entrance. In a locked 
chapel on the north side is the grave of Gianbattista Pergolesi the 
composer, who died in 1736, aged twenty-six. 

Some will find interest in the remembrance that Pozzuoli was 
once visited by St. Paul, who stayed, or at least was “ desired to stay,” 
here seven days. His eyes must have looked across the beautiful 
Bay of Baize, where now, instead of the good ship Castor and Pollux, 
a huge turret ship-of-war lies a few cables’ length from the ruined 
piers of the Punta di Caligula, all that is left of the old “moles 
Puteolane.” It was across this same bay that Caligula drove his 
chariot on a bridge of boats covered with earth, from which he flung 
a select party of his dearest friends into the sea, and arranged for 
their heads to be held under water by poles. But long ago this 
“monster rather than man,” who wanted to put his statue in the 
Holy of Holies, has given place to a yet more terrible creation in 
the person of Lord Armstrong, who, like Mercury, has stolen the 
tools of Vulcan, and has set up on the shore a cannon and armour- 
plate foundry. Fancy a fifty-ton gun belching fire and smoke at the 
mouth of the Styx in the very shadow of the Forum Vulcani, and 
on the very sands across which the son of Alcmena erst drove his 
Iberian herd by the oyster-beds of the Lucrine lake, famous still for 
its succulent bivalves. Out beneath the exquisitely translucent water 
of the bay, and round its curving shore, lie prone a hundred villas, in 
which once lived and moved the best and worst of Rome—Cicero 
and Caligula, Cato, Hortensius (the first Roman to roast a peacock, 
and who wept for the death of his favourite lamprey), Sylla and 
Marius, Crassus, Pliny, the Agrippinas, Hadrian, and a thousand 
others, on account of whose foul deeds Baizx wrung from the pen of 
Seneca her evil name of “diversorium vitiorum,” a place where all 
restraint could be, and was, thrown aside. Now the water-worn 
Via Domitiana and the strand of the bay are strewn with broken 
columns and many fragments of rare and costly marble, rounded 
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here and there into perfect spheres by the perpetual wash and play 


of the sea. 
Multz per mare pessum 


Subsedere, suis pariter cum civibus, urbes, 

as Lucretius hath it. Here were the natural mineral baths of Nero, 
the waters of which were praised by Martial. The actual heat of the 
escaping gases is 170° Fahrenheit ; and although there is an entire 
absence of proper accommodation, the springs are still visited for 
chronic cutaneous and joint diseases, as well as for gout and rheuma- 
tism. Of such fame were they six centuries ago, that three doctors 
arose in the might of their professional jealousy, and, sailing hither 
from Salerno, wrecked the entire hydropathic establishment in the 
dead of night ; and while congratulating themselves on their success, 
got into unexpected hot water, for they were checkmated by A£olus, 
who, on receipt of a message from the outraged Pluto, upset and 
drowned them on their way home between Capri and the mainland. 

Near at hand, at the very edge of the bay, rose the stately 
Academy of Cicero, with its far-famed portico, scene of the “ De Fato” 
dialogue, where he sought, but in vain, as he tells us, seclusion from 
the crowds who desired to interview him. Almost adjoining it was 
the villa of Varro, recalling the “‘ De Finibus.” The great orator loved 
these shores as fondly as did Horace, whose testimonial is stuck up 
here and there along the fronts of the houses in Baiz, 


Nullus in orbe sinus Baiis pralucet amcenis. 


There is a fascinating old-world charm still lingering about the 
bay, although the burial-place of Ulysses’ friend is no longer the 
Brighton of dissolute Rome, the resort of the fixe fleur of empire 
and republic, but looks very much “ down on its luck,” and decidedly 
changed for the worse since the bestial Hadrian died here, and Julia 
used to sit listening to Virgil reading his verses, and Martial cursed 
the broiling dog-days by its shores. 

It would be difficult to find another space of earth of the same 
extent that is so identified, so saturated, with the poetry and mytho- 
logy of the ancients as is the whole of this malarial tract lying 
between the tomb of Virgil and the Capo Miseno. The stranger is 
bewildered by its multitudinous associations. Here, between Baie 
and Bacoli, they show you the Sepolcro d’Agrippina, Nero’s mother, 
the notorious wife of Claudius, whose noble statue is in the Naples 
museum. The sculptor has represented her as seated, and with her 
head gently inclined she wears a thoughtful and grave look, as if 
conscious of coming sorrow and death. Her feet are crossed, and 
her joined hands lie listlessly upon her knees. This was the statue 
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that Canova imitated in his figures of Napoleon’s mother and the 
Venus Victrix. Her tomb, as now shown, is not at all the “levis 
tumulus” of which Tacitus writes, but a long vaulted gallery, lined 
with paintings and stucco work, probably part of a theatre. Pleasant 
myths also are the temples of Mercury and Venus—the first standing 
half enveloped in vineyards ; the other, a fine lofty ruin, close to the 
road beyond the Hotel de la Reine. Ona very warm day I found 
the attempt to investigate the archeology of this district an ex- 
hausting work, and I came to the conclusion at last that the only 
rule to go by is, in almost every instance, to set aside the high- 
sounding names that have been scattered broadcast over every arch 
and wall and column. It is most probable that much of the nomen- 
clature had its origin in the minds of enthusiastic churchmen, who 
did not scruple to exercise their ingenuity, at the same time that 
they disguised their ignorance, by labelling the first ruin they came 
to (possibly a mere /rogolo, as in the case of the temple of Mercury) 
with the name of the first deity they thought of. And the world 
at large complacently acquiesced in their pious frauds, until the 
dawn of an era of scepticism that ushered in a new system. Now, 
the idea was that, since the old Romans built their bath-houses in a 
circular form, every round ruin was a bath. One or two undoubted 
baths are, however, visible among the vines near the temple of 
Mercury ; and the octagonal shrine of Venus described by Pro- 
pertius, and bearing still the words “ Diana lucifera,” may be taken 
as among the few remains in this locality that may be looked upon 
as being what they are represented to be. 

Passing out of Baiz, along the shadeless road that leads under 
the old casée//o built by Don Pedro de Toledo, best of Spanish 
viceroys, I halt for a few moments in the cool shadows of Bacoli, at 
the old Villa Bauli, whe:e Nero hatched the death of his mother ; 
and then on across the strip of earth that now parts the Mare Morto 
from the old harbour of Misenum, of which it anciently formed the 
inner basin. On the left rises the curiously shaped tufa mass of 
the Capo Miseno, 300 feet high, with a medizeval tower and forlorn 
village, all that is left of the Portsmouth of imperial Rome—Misenum 
linked with the memory of the musical son of AXolus, whose body 
was here washed up by the waves and buried on the hill. Here, ac- 
cording to the witching touch of a De Staél, dwelt Corinne, and in 
earlier times Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi; and here rose the 
wonderful bower that Lucullus built, now but a waste of huge anise 
plants, that look like the ghosts of the epicure’s kitchen garden. The 
hero of a hundred battiefields chose truly asite of bewitching beauty 
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for his baths and terraced walks, and statues and picture gallery. 
Plutarch speaks a little disdainfully of him for thus squandering 
the wealth he had amassed in his many campaigns ; but could he 
have put his money to a better use than he did in fashioning gardens 
that were “numbered with those of kings, and the most magnificent 
even of those”? Among the wonders that stirred the admiration of 
mankind were the “stately walls and galleries, the hothouses,” and 
the vast excavated reservoirs that made Tubero the Stoic call the 
epicurean “ Xerxes in a toga.” But now not one stone is left upon 
another of all the gorgeous rooms in which his guests reclined on 
couches of purple velvet, and drank from jewelled cups, each wortha 
king’s ransom; not a chip or fragment of the tables and pictures and 
statues “gotten together out of all parts,” or the banqueting hall in 
which he gave to Pompey a supper that cost him 50,000 drachmas. 
It may have been on just such an evening as when I looked upon it 
that Lucullus, sitting down to supper by himself, chided his servants 
for a meagre bill offare. ‘ Did you not know that to-night Lucullus 
was to sup with Lucullus?” Within a bowshot stood the scarcely 
less magnificent villa of Pompey, in which, as he lay sick, he was 
visited by his physician, who bade his attendants procure a thrush for 
their master’s jaded appetite. “ Alas!” said they, “is it not the sum- 
mer, and there are no thrushes to be had but in the gardens of Lucul- 
lus?” And the sick man only answered, “ Must Pompey then have 
died if Lucullus had not been an epicure?” From the windows of 
his villa he looked across the harbour of Misenum to the Elysian 
Fields, now covered with poplars and mulberries and festoons of vines : 
the “campi Elisi” in which Martial drew a picture of “the rough 
vine-dresser bringing in the ripe grapes ; the savage bulls bellowing 
in the deep valley ; the crafty nets set for greedy thrushes ; the long- 
haired children freed from the rule of their master.” I had his very 
words in my hand as I walked on along the shore towards Cum, fol- 
lowed, like the Pied Piper, by a noisy bevy of “long-haired children,” 
to whom I taught the game of bob-cherry till the environs of Avernus 
rang again with their merry shouts. I make it a rule never to give 
to beggars in Italy, both on moral and monetary grounds ; but here 
I was fairly overmastered, and when I had sat down on the banks 
of the (once) crystal Eridanus to cool my fevered brow, I dismissed 
the troop with a largesse of two-cent bits that, if laid out in the aggre- 
gate to the utmost advantage, could hardly suffice for the purchase 
of an ounce of sweetstuff. Then I walked on, lighter in heart, as well 
as in pocket, for the sound of children’s voices seemed to come in 
pleasant contrast with all around me, that spoke of death and decay; 
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and as I trudged along, and their chatter faded in the distance, I fell 
to wondering whether really all these places, so famed in song and 
story, were ever quite as beautiful as Virgil and Horace have painted 
them. Is it not a prerogative of genius to rise above the simple con- 
templation of Nature, to enrich her charms from the treasure-house of 
Fancy, and to adorn dull facts with the glittering ornaments of 
Fiction? One thing, at any rate, is certain. A visit to the “ descen- 
sus Averni,” and the cave of the Sibyl, and the shores of the Styx, in 
this present year of grace, is a dreadful “let down” altogether. The 
river of hell is a pitiful ditch that a flea could ford ; the unfathomable 


lake across whose 
Dread orifice 
No bird unharmed might steer its flight 


is a contemptible water-hole that an Australian dingo would think 
twice about before he drank of it ; the Cimmerian forest, 

Where dwelt dead phantasms in a loveless land, 
is a tangle of vines, with here and there a clump of rather scrubby 
chestnut-trees ; the venerable lady’s mystic cavern, the starting-point 
of Aineas for the shades, is but a dark and dismal tunnel in the tufa, 
highly suggestive of rheumatism—a shameless fraud, which, from the 
moment in which I first looked at it, has taken rank in my memory 
with those others of the Tarpeian rock and the tomb of Juliet and 
the Egerian fount. 

ALAN WALTERS. 
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GOUNOD. 
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“ TN Gounod I hail a real composer. I have heard his ‘ Faust, 

both at Leipsic and Dresden, and am charmed with that 
refined, piquant music. Critics may rave, if they like, against the 
mutilation of Goethe’s masterpiece ; the opera is sure to attract, for 
it is a fresh, interesting work, with a copious flow of melody and 
lovely instrumentation.” So wrote Felix Moscheles, one of the 
severe classical pianists of the German school, in a letter to a friend 
in 1861. Our own Henry Chorley, some ten years before this, had 
remarked that to a few hearers, since then grown into a European 
public, neither the warmest welcome nor the most bleak indifference 
could alter the conviction that “among the composers who have 
appeared during the last twenty-five years, M. Gounod was the most 
promising one, as showing the greatest combination of sterling science, 
beauty of idea, freshness of fancy, and individuality.” Before a 
note of “Sappho” was written, continued the erstwhile critic of the 
Atheneum, certain sacred compositions and some exquisite settings 
of French verse had made it clear to some of the acutest judges 
and profoundest musicians living that in him at last something true 
and new had come. It is a long time since these words were written, 
and Charles Gounod is now at rest, after having shown, at the end of 
a struggle against envy, jealousy, and prejudice, that in him was one 
of the very few individuals left to whom musical Europe could look 
for its pleasures. ‘The verdict passed upon his work, in notices 
written since his death, has not been altogether unanimous in favour 
of his being regarded as a composer of the very first rank ; but it 
has at least been generally recognised that in his own particular line 
the French master has done much that entitles him to a foremost 
place among the creative geniuses of the present century. 

Charles Francois Gounod, as Marie de Bovet tells us, belonged 
to a family of artists, who might certainly be expected to encourage 
his musical aspirations. His father, Francois Louis Gounod, was a 
painter to whom the restoration of some of the pictures at Versailles 
was entrusted. His grandfather and his great-grandfather were both 
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“furbishers of the King’s Arms,” and as such had apartments at the 
Palace of the Louvre. ‘The future composer was born in a certain 
street in the old and grim quarter on the left bank of the Seine, on 
June 17, 1818. Five years later he lost his father, and his education 
was undertaken by the mother, a woman of rare merit and intense 
piety. Madame Gounod was a very good musician, and she now 
took to giving lessons on the piano as a means of helping out the 
family exchequer. Most remarkable men have owed some obligation 
to their mothers ; and Gounod himself used to say that music must 
have come to him with his mother’s milk, for he had assimilated it 
while yet his lips were unable to frame the simplest words. But is 
it not putting it a little too strongly to say that Madame Gounod had 
rocked her boy to sleep, not with silly nursery songs, but with “ the 
intervals of the scale, the perfect and imperfect concords, and the 
discords followed by their natural resolution” ? A parent who should 
make a constant practice of resolving discords in her infant’s ear 
would assuredly be a musical phenomenon ! 

Still, he must have been a wonderful child, this Charles Gounod, 
if we are to believe all the stories we are told regarding him. At 
the age of two, in the gardens of Passy, where he was taken for 
exercise, he would say, “That dog barks in So/!” and the neighbours 
used to call him /e petit musicien. The baby, scarcely out of leading- 
strings, felt, too, so it is said, the mournful character of the interval 
of a minor third. He had been listening to the different cries of the 
street vendors: “‘Oh,” he exclaimed suddenly, ‘that woman cries 
out a do that weeps.” ‘This because the poor woman hawked her 
cabbages and carrots on the interval formed by the notes C and E 
flat! Madame Bovet tells a similar anecdote of another of the 
French composers. One day when a visitor suffering from great 
lameness entered his mother’s drawing-room, little Camille St. Saéns 
—the future composer of “Samson et Délila”—who was playing in the 
adjoining room, struck by the unaccustomed rhythm of the step, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ How funny! that gentleman makes a croche pointée as he 
walks.” One must take all these stories of musical prodigies with 
the proverbial grain of salt ; but there can be no doubt that genius 
in this direction generally does, in some way or other, reveal itself 
very early. 

While Madame Gounod was all the time giving her son instruc- 
tion on the piano, she had no intention of making a musician of him. 
She was evidently a believer in the Chesterfield notion that it is 
better to pay people to play for you than to play yourself; and 
apart from her fears as to the perils involved in the pursuit of a 
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professional career, she had a pardonable ambition to see her boy 
settled in a career of more pecuniary certainty. In short, she 
decided that he should be put in the way of becoming a matter-of- 
fact and well-to-do notary. The boy was already a scholar at the 
Collége St. Louis ; and when Madame Gounod expressed her fears 
to the head of that institution—fears as to the results of the lad’s 
musical leanings—he assured her that there was no cause for alarm. 
“Your son’s career,” said he, “ is quite mapped out—he will become 
a professor ; he has the bump of Greek and Latin.” The fact that 
Gounod turned out an accomplished classical scholar so far bore 
out this opinion, but the head-master must have found his faith 
shaken when he came to have to reprimand the young Charles for 
spending all his time covering his text and copy-books with staves 
and notes. As a matter of fact, the artistic vocation was daily 
growing stronger. He had been deeply stirred by a performance of 
* Der Freischiitz,” to which his mother had taken him when he was 
only seven. “A simple sensation,” he says, speaking of this artistic 
thrill, “for at that age the faculty of reflection does not yet exist. 
In the same way that luminous rays become brighter when they are 
reflected in a mirror, feelings grow stronger and more vivid when the 
power of retrospection comes with manhood. It is a mistake to 
believe that sensibility is dulled by age ; on the contrary, it grows 
more acute, so long, naturally, as the mind retains its vigour. This 
is why I consider the loves of early youth as incomplete, purely 
external and superficial when they are not intensified by the crystal- 
lisation of a fully developed mind.” This was the time of which he 
afterwards said that, if he had been prevented from learning music, 
he would have run away to America and hidden in some corner 
where he could have studied undisturbed. 

Happily, wise counsels prevailed, and the mother, unwilling though 
she still was that her son should follow an uncertain artistic career, 
yielded to his ardent desire and allowed him to begin the study of 
music in earnest. Accordingly, Madame Gounod took the boy of 
thirteen to old Antoine Reicha, the famous theorist, to be told, as 
it turned out, that “‘ This child knows everything. I have only got 
to teach it to him.” However, it took two years to exhaust the 
teaching capacity of the modest professor, and while he diligently 
pursued his musical studies all this time, he as diligently worked at 
his literary studies at the College of St. Louis. Gounod was, pro- 
bably, of all the great composers the most accomplished classical 
scholar. Barbier, his old friend and collaborator, said of him that 
he was only to be compared to a keyboard of excessive scope and 
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sonority ; while a member of his own family declared that he could 
as easily have been a great painter, a great poet, or a great saint, as 
a great composer. This may or may not be true; but certainly no 
other composer has ever gone through his student career with such 
devotion to “all-round” studies as Gounod exemplified in these early 
days. Before he was eighteen he had received the diploma of 
Bachelier és lettres, and this being considered enough in the way of 
general education in the mean time, the future composer enrolled 
himself as a pupil of the Conservatoire. 

Here he studied counterpoint with Halévy and practical com- 
position under Lesueur. Madame Bovet tells us that these masters 
had no influence whatever upon him ; he “ interrogated Palestrina, 
Bach, and Mozart ; their august shades answered him, and from 
their dialogues with the youthful genius his inspiration came.” This 
is fine language, but, unfortunately, it seems to be a trifle exaggerated. 
Of one of his masters, at any rate, Gounod had a very high opinion, 
for he remarked that “the medizeval frescoes of Byzantine mosaics, 
which have so strange a grandeur, can give an idea of the character 
of the works of Lesueur.” Indeed, as Professor Niecks has remarked, 
the influence of this master, of whose compositions he always spoke 
with enthusiasm, and fragments of which he was fond of singing by 
heart, had undoubtedly not a little to do with his leaning to Church 
music. One thing at least is certain ; his progress under the Con- 
servatoire masters was both steady and sure. A year after he entered 
the institution he competed for the Grand Prix de Rome, taking as 
the subject of a cantata the story of Mary Stuart and Rizzio ; but 
he succeeded only in dividing the second prize with Louis 
Chollet, who has since become known as a brilliant pianist. In 
1839, however, he at last carried off the coveted premier prize, 
which was awarded to him by twenty-five out of twenty-seven 
votes, the composition on this occasion being a lyric scene entitled 
“ Fernaud.” 

The Grand Prix de Rome carries to the winner a pension of 
£160 for four years; more than that, it carries the privilege of 
residing for two years of the time at the Villa Medici, the Academy 
of France, in Rome. To the end Gounod talked with enthusiasm 
of his early residence in the Italian capital. He did not, of course, 
believe that Rome could of itself confer superiority, that Rome 
could miraculously bestow what Nature had withheld. But, given 
an artistic organisation, he contended that Rome must exercise an 
undeniable influence on such an one in all that concerns sublimity 
of thought and artistic development. ‘‘Can the inestimable 
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advantage of such a retreat be too highly prized,” he asks—“ the 
calm security, apart from the feverish turmoil and the constant 
solicitude of ordinary existence—the silence in which one listens 
to the inner hidden voices, the profound solitudes, the distant horizon 
whose majestic lines seem to retain the magic power of lifting the 
mind to the altitude of the colossal events of which they were witness? 
What a centre, what a plane, what an atmosphere for him who knows 
how to feel, to ponder, and to muse!” Doubtless, the imaginative 
faculty would have shown itself in the composer although he had 
never set foot in Rome ; and, as a matter of fact, his residence there 
seems to have been of value to him chiefly from the exhaustive 
acquaintance he was enabled to make with the masterpieces of sacred 
music. Palestrina was at this time his great model and leading study, 
and it was now that he acquired “the science of construction, the 
ease in the manipulation of parts, the dexterity and freedom of hand 
which make the great musician.” 

But other forces besides those of music were at work in Rome, 
Gounod seems to have come very strongly under the influence of 
Father Lacordaire, and the result was that his thoughts were for a 
time seriously turned aside from music and directed towards the 
Church. Louis Pagnerre, one of his biographers, tells us that, 
finding the sojourn at the Villa Medici too noisy, Gounod “ took 
refuge in a retreat not foreseen by the regulations of the Académie ; 
he entered for some time the Roman seminary in order to prepare 
for the new career, and also to work in peace and quietness. A 
singular nature, made up of art and mysticism! An example, per- 
haps a unique one, of a Laureate of the Institute touched by grace, 
and fluctuating between the priesthood and the vocation of a 
musician. In Rome Gounod had, as it were, one foot in the 
seminary and the other, the right foot, in the world. We shall find him 
again in the same alternative, but the right foot always gains the day.” 

Mendelssohn’s sister Fanny saw a good deal of the future com- 
poser at this time, and her letters and diary contain much that is 
interesting regarding the young musician. She found him 
“passionately enchanted with music in a manner I can hardly 
remember to have seen ” ; he was “ terribly vivacious, hyper-romantic, 
and passionate,” and the German music now played to him “ falls 
into his house like a bomb-shell, so that it causes great damage.” 
Referring to a matter already mentioned, the lady says that Lacordaire 
had been making strenuous efforts to win Gounod for his cause, and 
adds that the young artist was so enthusiasticand so open to impressions 
that he had almost entirely entered into the reverend father’s ideas. 
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But music was not destined to be permanently cheated of so 
gifted a votary. Gounod had composed a Mass while he was still at 
the Conservatoire, and a second work of the kind which he now com- 
pleted was so well received in Rome that the composer was made an 
honorary chapel-master at the Church of Foreign Missions. This 
recognition of his genius seems to have drawn his thoughts away 
from the Church, although several after-circumstances plainly show 
that he was still in a state of indecision. Meanwhile, he was required, 
by the conditions of his pension, to set out for Germany, there to 
complete his education by what is known as “travelling studies.” We 
hear very little regarding this part of his career ; but, if we may judge 
from what we do know, he did not profit much by his increased 
acquaintance with Teutonic music. In Sebastian Hensel’s “The 
Mendelssohn Family” we read: “He was always here, and was re- 
ceived by the whole family in the most friendly manner, but saw 
actually nothing of Berlin except our house, our garden, and our 
family, and heard nothing except what I played to him, however 
much we urged him to look about him. The days with him passed 
really very pleasantly. We found him much developed since 
Rome; he is exceedingly gifted, possessed of a musical intelli- 
gence, of an acuteness and correctness of judgment which hardly 
can go farther, and has at the same time the most delicate and 
tender feeling. This vivid intelligence distinguishes him also out- 
side of music.” 

At the end of the German “ Wanderjahre ” Gounod found him- 
self again in Paris, eager to enter on the serious work of life. But 
what was this work really to be? As yet there was certainly no 
definite decision in favcur of music : indeed, the old idea of the Church 
appears to have returned with more force than ever. Madame Bovet 
—who is really, so far, the authority in all that concerns the composer 
—tells us that what attracted him so irresistibly to the Church was 
the character of comforter which it confers on the Roman Cathelic 
confessor. To restore Christian peace to a wounded soul, to dispel 
remorse by divine forgiveness, and soothe the anguish of repentant 
sinners, seemed to him the most sublime mission to which a human 
being could aspire. The struggle continued fiercely for a time, and 
although in the end art was the victor, Gounod to the last continued 
aman of profoundly religious mind, essentially earnest, and as deeply 
versed in biblical and theological erudition as if he had remained the 
“Abbé Gounod ” he was in his early days. The causes that finally 
led to his turning his back on his ecclesiastical career are not fully 
known ; but it is supposed that Madame Viardot Garcia had something 
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to do with the decision. She made the acquaintance of some of his 
compositions, recognised his genius, pointed out to him the direction 
in which it lay—namely, in opera—and by-and-by secured him the 
opportunity of a first trial. 

The work which opened for him the path to fame was the opera 
of “Sappho,” and it is curious to note that Reicha, the composer’s first 
master, closed his artistic career with an opera bearing the same title. 
Although full of melodic beauty, “Sappho” obtained only a succes 
@ estime when produced in Paris in 1851. One of the critics said at the 
time : “This opera will win for M. Gounod the sympathy of artists, 
and a discreet fame that will enable him to try his luck a second time 
with better chances of success.” It was eight years after this before 
the composer could be said to have achieved anything like fame. 
As Herr Niecks has remarked, no other musician of the same rank 
has ever sustained so many failures as Gounod, for succés d’estime are, 
after all, failures, in which the composer loses all except his honour. 
Gounod’s instrumental music hardly counts, as the larger works, in- 
cluding two symphonies first performed in 1854 and 1855, have prac- 
tically remained unknown outside his native country ; and only a small 
number of shorter pieces have obtained popularity. The “ Funeral 
March on the death of a Marionette,” and the “ Meditation” on a 
Prelude of Bach, are known to all music-lovers. The latter, written 
for Zimmermann, has been published in various arrangements, but it 
was originally scored for six voices, principal violin, principal horn, 
and orchestra. Some musicians have sneered at this jeu de plume, 
as it has been called, but the thing is supremely well done, and what- 
ever is so done, be it great or little, must have our respect and even 
our admiration. 

It was in 1859 that Gounod came forward with the work which 
has placed him among the immortals. The serious and elevated 
mind of the composer had dwelt for some years on Goethe's noble 
poem, and when at last “ Faust” was produced at the Théatre 
Lyrique, it flashed on the world with an electric brilliance that per- 
fectly surprised those who, judging by previous non-successes, had 
set down the composer as nothing more than a man of talent. Some 
interesting details of the first performance of this now famous opera 
have been recalled by the A/usical Record. Long and laborious 
were the preparations, the rehearsals lasting no less than six months ! 
The opera was found too long ; a trio was cut out of the second act, 
while a duet in the third, a romance in the fourth, and a part of the 
“ Prison” duet in the last act met with a similar fate. The church 
scene gave offence to the censorship, and was saved only by the 
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intervention of the once Apostoligue, Monseigneur de Ségur, an old 
fellow-pupil of Gounod. Then well-meaning friends expressed their 
opinions. The garden scene alarmed them, the church scene was 
too long, the death of Valentine too lugubrious, and so on. Danger 
seemed to threaten the opera up to the very moment of production. 
The first performance had been announced for February 24, 1859, 
but Guardi, who sang the title 7d/e, suddenly lost the use of his voice, 
and postponement was inevitable. Gounod, in despair, thought of 
creating the part himself, but at length a tenor, Barbot, was found, 
and the work was given on March 19. 

Among modern operas Gounod’s “ Faust ” and Bizet’s “Carmen ” 
have achieved a brilliant and apparently lasting success. And yet 
at their début they were received without enthusiasm. “ Faust,” 
indeed, recalls Berlioz’s work of the same name, which at first at- 
tracted no attention, but now enjoys wonderful popularity. By the 
way, Berlioz wrote a notice of Gounod’s opera in the /ournal des 
Débats, and spoke of it in terms of the highest praise. He has a 
curious little criticism of Marguerite’s opening wheel song in the 
third act. ‘‘ Why,” he asks, “that whirring noise to imitate the 
sound made by the wheel?” And he adds: “Schubert may per- 
haps be excused, in a song not intended for the theatre, for having 
wished to convey the idea of a spinning-wheel not visible. But in 
the opera it is seen ; Marguerite is actually spinning ; the imitation is 
not, therefore, in any way necessary.” “ Faust,” which was first heard 
in England in 1863, has remained, and ever will remain, Gounod’s 
master work ; it has carried his name through all countries of Europe, 
and was the first French opera which at Paris made its way from 
another stage to that of the Grand Opéra. On November 4, 1887, 
the 500th performance of the work was given with brilliant success 
at the latter house, the composer himself conducting. 

The works which followed did not come up to the high expecta- 
tions created by “ Faust.” Indeed, there is only one other opera 
that may be named as deserving of a place beside this magnificent 
creation. “ Romeo and Juliet,” produced in 1867, is indeed in 
France placed above “ Faust,” but the superiority is nowhere else 
acknowledged. It is certainly a work of exceptional beauty and 
merit, and why it has failed to take a firm hold of the operatic public 
it would perhaps be difficult to explain. Here the master, as in 
“Faust,” is in complete sympathy with his subject. “In structure 
he approaches nearer to Wagner, lays special stress on the music in 
the orchestra, and makes continual use of dissonances by suspension.” 
After this he produced operas of less value, which are known only 
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for certain small portions of special beauty which are heard now and 
again in our concert rooms. 

The Franco-German war of 1870 drove Gounod from Paris, and 
he decided to settle for a time in London. By the way, one of the 
incidents of the war on which the Germans pride themselves least 
was that they burnt down Gounod’s house. The great composer, 
trusting to his fame to defend him against the desecrating hand of 
the marauder, put up the inscription before the door of his country 
house in the village of Montretout: ‘‘ The house of Charles Gounod, 
the composer of ‘ Faust.’” ‘The Germans burnt it to the ground all 
the same. In London the composer founded the choir bearing his 
name, with which he arranged large concerts, and in 1871, for the , 
opening of the Exhibition, produced his elegiac cantata “ Gallia.” 
An unpleasant incident in connection with his four years’ stay was 
his subsequent encounter with Mrs. Weldon, the particulars of which 
will probably be fresh in the memory of most readers. Mrs. Weldon 
undertook to manage the composer’s affairs, and it was in her house 
that he resided. A rupture of their friendship ensuing, the lady was 
placed in a position to sue for libel, and the court gave her a verdict 
for £10,000. M. Pagnerre, already mentioned, deals at great length 
with this episode in the composer’s career ; but it will not be wise to 
imitate him here. 

While resident in England Gounod wrote several of those smaller 
works, such as the sacred songs, “ Nazareth,” “There is a green 
hill,” &c., by which he is widely known to the music-loving public. 
Of his later works, with the exception of the two oratorios, “ The 
Redemption” and “ Mors et Vita,” it is not necessary to speak. 
They all contain some fine music ; but, while they may have sus- 
tained, they have not increased the fame which he gained as com- 
poser of “ Faust.” The oratorios just named were written specially 
for the Birmingham Festivals of 1882 and 1885. ‘The success of 
both in England, notably of “The Redemption,” has been very 
marked. In France, of course, the oratorio is a form of musical 
composition which has never found favour, and we need not be 
surprised that Gounod as a worker in this field remains without 
much honour in his own land. Gounod has been very happy in most 
of his songs, none of which has exercised a greater power of pleasing 
than his beautiful “ Serenade” ; and his numerous sacred composi- 
tions, with the exception of his Masses, are probably better known 
and appreciated among ourselves than among his own countrymen. 

The fairest estimate of Gounod’s genius is perhaps that of M. 
Arthur Pougin. He was, says this well-known French critic, an 
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admirable master who will ever be the glory and honour of France. 
He has taken a place in the ranks of the immortals, in the midst 
of that galaxy of artists who for two centuries have carried musical 
art to its highest power. A clear and luminous genius, sober and 
well defined, he possessed in an eminent degree the great qualities 
ef the French race. ‘At a time when composers seem to take 
pleasure in tangled complexities, Gounod exercised his art with a 
serenity, a simplicity, a sobriety of means to which some feign to 
apply the epithet of weakness, but which, on the contrary, are the 
evidences of a virile temperament, owning no master but itself ; 
because it is already master of its methods, knowing what it wants, 
whence it tends, and its own ultimate aim. Gounod’s musical language 
is of the highest beauty, noble, clear, limpid, and brilliant both in 
style and colour. His inspiration is rich, abundant, and generous, so 
that matter and form are equipoised on splendid levels.” 

Mozart and Bach were the composers whom Gounod most 
revered. He regarded “ Don Giovanni” as the most perfect creation 
of its class; and wrote that, “if the works of all the greatest masters 
—Beethoven’s, Haydn’s, and Mozart’s—were annihilated by an 
unforeseen cataclysm (as those of the painters might be by a con- 
flagration), it would be easy to reconstitute all music with Bach.” 
He was wont to remark, ‘‘ When I was very young I used to say ‘I,’ 
later on I said ‘I and Mozart,’ then ‘Mozart and I.’ Now I say, 
‘Mozart.’” Wagner he had but scant patience with, calling him a 
wonderful prodigy, an aberration of genius, a visionary haunted by 
all that is colossal. ‘With no sense of measure or of proportion in 
his mind, he flies beyond the limits of human observation, and, face 
to face with his prodigious endeavours, his gigantic labours, and his 
overwhe | ‘ng expenditure of latent and hard work, one feels tempted 
to quot. .. him the cruel remark of Agnes to her lover Arnulphe, 
‘ Horace in two words would make more of it than you.’ The true 
sign of genius is the sober employment of one’s means proportioned 
to the wealth of one’s ideas.” When the Emperor Joseph II. said 
to the composer of “ Don Giovanni” on the first night of its repre- 
sentation, “ Your opera is very graceful, Herr Mozart, but it has a 
huge quantity of notes,” Mozart could with justice make the proud 
reply, ‘“‘ Not one too many, sire.” Gounod, recalling this anecdote, 
adds, “ Who will dare say the same of Wagner?” Mr. Hall Caine 
has lately, in relating his objections to the practice, declared that 
“literary folks” alone of all professional workers have the imperti- 
nence to criticise each other. Did Mr. Caine forget the musicians ? 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN, 
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THE CRADLE OF THE LAKE POETS. 


ORE than forty years have passed away since the last of the 
survivors of the Lake school of English poetry paid the great 

debt which humanity owes to Nature. Full of years and full of 
honours, crowned with the warm love and sincere esteem of his 
fellow-citizens, William Wordsworth descended to the grave in 1850, 
having, like the patriarch of old, seen the desire of his eyes and peace 
upon Israel. In common with two other illustrious bards, Robert 
Southey and Samuel Taylor Coleridge, the poetical lucubrations of 
Wordsworth had marked a distinct epoch in the annals of English 
verse. Of that school—a school of which the admirers are not a few 
even in this prosaic decade of the nineteenth century—much has 
been said and still more has been written, and we have no intention 
in this paper of returning to the subject, perennially interesting as it 
is. Rather would we ask our readers to accompany us in thought toa 
sequestered nook of the West of England where the three great seers 
we have named, who have long since joined “the choir invisible,” in 
company with others, passed a portion, and not the least noteworthy 
portion, of their early careers, and which is associated with some of 
the pleasantest memories in the lives of each, and to bear with us 
while we discuss, necessarily somewhat at random, concerning them. 
We doubt very seriously whether as many as four persons out of 
five, even of well-educated persons, would be able to give a correct 
reply off-hand to an interrogatory respecting the exact locality of the 
Quantock Hills. They are not in Devonshire, nor are they in 
Gloucestershire. A glance at the map of Somersetshire will show that 
the mountain range of the Quantocks, ‘the Oberland of Somerset- 
shire” as it has been aptly designated by one of the most eminent 
local antiquaries, takes its rise above the wide plain of Bridgwater 
and the smiling valley of Taunton. Thence it continues for nearly 
sixteen miles in a directicn from south-east to north-west between 
the Bristol Channel and Taunton, attaining its loftiest elevation at 
Wilsneck, an eminence which rises between the two rival heights of 
Cothelstone and Donisborough. The locality has been carefully in- 
vestigated by Nichols, who has meditated upon its myriad associations, 
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historical, classical, poetical, and mythological, and has written a book 
upon the subject, of which we may say what the gentle Abraham 
Cowley said of the message which he received from Jersey : 


Fraught with rich racy matter in which we 
The soil from which it came taste, smell, and see. 


It is a region little known, untrodden by the foot of the tourist, and 
untroubled by the presence of the railway. It is a pretty and 
romantic district, all verdure in summer, a corner of the beautiful 
island where old-fashioned inns, and grandfathers’ clocks, and village 
greens, and cackling geese can still be found—a peaceful, quiescent 
country, where the cottage gardens exhibit all the richest profusion, 
all the brightest glories of Flora’s train—where the hay waggons 
creep leisurely along the deep, leafy lanes—where the stranger sees 


The dull mechanic passing to and fro, 
The grey set life and apathetic end-— 


where it is still possible to enjoy 


The sleep which is among the lonely hills, 


of which Wordsworth was so fond—and where the disturbing in- 
fluences and the busy hum of men seldom or never succeed in 
penetrating. 

Externally the Quantocks to-day wear very much the same aspect 
that they wore one hundred years ago, when the country side had not 
yet recovered from the first shock of the French Revolution, when 
rumours of invasion by our neighbours across the Channel were creating 
sore consternation in British homes, and men’s hearts were failing them 
for very fear. ‘Time, we constantly hear it said, works miracles. So 
far as towns and cities are concerned the remark is true enough, and 
few or none will be inclined to dispute it. But in rural coverts and 
benighted districts, far removed from the humanising influences of 
modern civilisation, the case is different. Changes then progress 
only by slow degrees. Though the schoolmaster has been abroad for 
the last twenty years or more, and has filled the heads of young men 
and maidens throughout the land with knowledge that their grand- 
fathers would have regarded as the exclusive possession of the Enemy 
of Mankind; though steam and the railroad have robbed our popular 
mythology of elves and goblins, witches and sorcerers ; though timely 
and beneficent legislation has effaced many paralysing influences, 
we are not speaking out of due bounds when we say that it would be 
an easy matter to-day to find hereabouts those who are confirmed 
believers in the mysteries of the black art, in the machinations of 
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brownies, witches and elves, and in the power of the evil eye. Nor, 
after all, can we wonder that illiterate villages should not rise superior 
to such ideas when similar ones are entertained by those cultivated 
persons who compose the Society for the Promotion of Psychical 
Research. 

In the vicinity of this secluded region there is a little town which 
has gone for centuries by the name of Nether Stowey, and, though 
little among the cities of the plain and the thousands of Judah, hasa 
remembrance which shall not perish from the earth so long as English 
poetry shall endure. 

Nestling quite at the foot of the Quantocks, and in close proximity 
to the fine scenery both of Porlock and Linton, Stowey is but little 
visited by the outside world. It is a sleepy, overgrown village, con- 
sisting of a few houses and farms, and labourers’ cottages, clustering 
round its ancient church, with some outlying houses and home- 
steads. A century since, Stowey was indeed one of the most retired 
villages of England, not of a mountainous district. Noturnpike road 
ran through the parish. It lay in the line of no thoroughfare. The 
only inhabitants of education were the parson, who was probably a 
man of great simplicity, and a tanner named Thomas Poole, strongly 
mbued with literary tastes. The villagers were illiterate to an extent 
which is quite the exception in these days, and few of them ever 
went twenty miles from the place. Altogether the parish was fully 
half a century behind the rest of the world, and furnished recollections 
and traditions of rural people, of manners and intelligence, dating 
back to the second half of the seventeenth century. Many old men 
could still remember the Restoration of Charles II., the apostasy of 
James II., Monmouth’s rebellion, Judge Jeffreys and the Bloody 
Assizes, the landing of the Prince of Orange at Torbay, to say nothing 
of more recent events, such as the campaigns of Marlborough, the 
rising of the Young Pretender, and the signal discomfiture of the old 
one. 

The inhabitants of Nether Stowey were indeed a very primitive 
race, and afforded many indications of unmitigated ignorance pari 
passu with the full exercise of the more violent and vindictive passions 
of human nature. In short, they possessed the simplicity, though not 
the virtues, of Arcadia. 

We have said that the only person of intelligence in Stowey be- 
sides the vicar was Thomas Poole, who followed the vocation of a 
tanner. He was a native of Stowey, having been born there in 
November 1765, as we are informed by Mrs. Sandford, of Chester, 
in her very charming biography of this worthy man, published in 
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1888.' While his brothers were sent to be educated at Blundell's 
Foundation School at Tiverton, in the adjoining county of Devon, 
which in the second half of the eighteenth century was regarded as 
the foremost grammar school in the West of England, Tom Poole 
was supplied with only the rudiments of learning, and in 1791 settled 
quietly down to the tanning business at Stowey, but not allowing that 
business wholly to engross his attention. ‘The times were indeed 
stirring times. Old things were passing away, and the dawn of most 
momentous cianges was breaking. In France the Revolution had 
burst forth in all its fury. Nor was it long before its principles 
began to find sympathisers on British soil, though the majority re- 
garded them with undisguised horror. ‘Tom Poole, having examined 
the question, made up his mind that the Revolution was almost 
inevitable in the circumstances, and as he was “not the person 
to preserve an unpopular opinion, or to be silent when any one 
of his cherished ideals were attacked or misrepresented,” we may be 
quite sure that he did not always find it easy to live in peace with his 
neighbours. We are told that after Tom Paine had published his 
famous “ Rights of Man,” in answer to Burke’s “ Reflections on the 
French Revolution,” the same thing happened to Poole that had 
happened in the ages long ago to Ishmael, the son of Hagar. His hand 
was against every man’s hand, and every man’s hand was against his 
hand. ‘Tom Poole still further displayed his contempt for the con- 
ventional tones of thought and feeling by appearing in public without 
a cocked hat, and without a grain of powder in his hair. Matters 
went on from bad to worse until, as Mrs. Sandford tells us, the small 
world of Stowey and Bridgwater made no secret that it was very 
much shocked, and at times almost inclined to believe that Tom 
Poole ought to be denounced as a public enemy. 

In 1794 Poole met Coleridge and Southey, who were both young 
men, both fervent sympathisers with the Revolution, both brimming 
over with the ardour of young converts. ‘To Coleridge Poole took a 
fancy at once. Coleridge had come to Bristol for the first time to 
join Southey, Lovell, Burnett, and other young enthusiasts who wished 
to carry into practical execution a wild scheme which the nmuystical 
Coleridge, fresh from the University of Cambridge, had denominated 
by the outlandish appellation of Pantisocracy or Asphetism, but which 
would be more correctly described by the name “ Nephelo-coccy gia.” 

This “ fire-new ” project, although it occupied and unsettled the 
minds of those who were responsible for its projection for the space 
of nearly two years, was anything but original, as social schemes 
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seldom are. Many of our readers will remember that the melan- 
choly Abraham Cowley more than a century previously had resolved 
to retire with his books to a lodge in some wilderness on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and that centuries previously the philosopher 
Plotinus, in the most corrupt age of the Roman Empire, had entreated 
the Emperor Gallienus to give him a deserted town in Campania, in 
order that he might colonise it with philosophers, and so exhibit to 
an admiring world, and above all to the remotest posterity, the 
grand spectacle of a school of the sages, and show how joyful and 
pleasant a thing it is for brethren to dwell together in unity. The 
Pantisocratists, however, wished to realise a different ideal. To 
migrate to the wilds of the Susquehanna ; to work hard ; to rise up 
early ; to take rest late ; to eat the bread of carefulness, and above all 
else, to solace their leisure hours by the composition of epic poems 
destined, in their own opinions, :f not in those of others, to hand 
down their names to an imperishable immortality—-such were the 
plans which this courageous band had the spirit to form. And 
why was it that their gigantic visionary scheme was not realised ? 
Merely for the lack of the necessary funds. Money was wanted, and 
money could not be had. One by one the projectors forsook the 
society of each other. Robert Southey married a wife, left her at the 
church door, and then started for Portugal. Coleridge, highly 
offended, retired to the North. Lovell and Edmund Seward, 
Southey’s friends, took ill and died. But we are digressing. 

In the winter of 1796 Thomas Poole, of Nether Stowey, who had 
not lost sight of that ‘‘noticeable man with the large grey eyes,” 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, tried to induce him to take up his abode at 
Stowey. Having found a small house, the rent of which was only 
seven pounds a year, Poole secured it for Coleridge and bade him 
come. Still dreaming of Pantisocracy and its attendant manual 
labour, Coleridge came to Stowey in the Christmas week of 1796. 
For Coleridge throughout life the planning of schemes was simply 
Paradise, and the execution of them simply Purgatory. His visions, 
it has been well said, resemble those gorgeous palaces of architec- 
tural students who give scope to their fancies because they are 
incapable of realisation. Coleridge would have uttered half a dozen 
epic poems in prose over his after-dinner wine, or his afternoon tea. 
But the misfortune was that when his head had apparently executed 
all that it could execute, his right hand would invariably forget its 
cunning. The mould might be ready, the metal might be bubbling 
over in the furnace, and yet Coleridge would have been incapable of 
running off the one into the other. 
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The house in which Coleridge fixed his residence at Stowey was 
“aq miserable cottage,” and is now transformed into an inn, and 
greatly increased in size.' The cottage in Coleridge’s time, we are told, 
consisted of two small and rather dark little parlours, one on each 
side of the front door, looking straight into the street. In the rear 
was a small kitchen, entireiy lacking in modern conveniences, and 
necessitating the kindling of a fire, when such a luxury was required, 
on the hearth. Above these were probably no more than four sleep- 
ing apartments. By the back door the inmates obtained access to a 
long strip of kitchen garden, through which communication was 
obtained with that of Thomas Poole, which ran down from another 
part of Nether Stowey into the same lane. In this retreat, despite 
many inconveniences, Coleridge and his wife and child contrived to 
make themselves very comfortable. He had married a wife—Miss 
Sara Fricker—in 1795, and of this union there were as yet only 
one child, a son, named Hartley, after David Hartley, for whose 
philosophy Coleridge’s administration was unbounded. On March 
26, 1797, the poet could write of his retreat in the following strain: 





Beside one friend 
Beneath the impervious covert of one oak, 
I’ve raised a lowly shed, and know the names 
Of husband and of father ; not unhearing 
Of that divine and nightly-whispering voice 
Which, from my childhood to maturer years, 
Spake to me of predestinated wreaths 
Bright with no unfading colours. 


To his friend John Thelwall he wrote in the same year, saying : 
’ “We are very happy, and my little David Hartley grows a sweet boy 
.... I raise potatoes, and all manner of vegetables; have an 
orchard ; and shall raise corn (with the spade) enough for my family. 
We have two pigs, and ducks and geese. A cow would not answer 
to keep ; for we have whatever we want from T. Poole.” The poet, 
however, lay under obligations to Tom Poole other than those of 
milk. Among these were Tom Poole’s company, the run of his 
house, and of his quiet book-room upstairs, and the jasmine arbour 
in the garden, a particular, romantic spot which Coleridge designated 
his “ Elysium.” At Stowey, in 1797, Coleridge was visited by some 
notable friends who were seeking rest and change, both of which they 
found in profusion. Thither, not long after that domestic tragedy 
which so saddened their lives, came Charles and Mary Lamb, and 


‘A medallion which has lately been affixed notifies the fact that it was once 
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thither at a subsequent date came William Hazlitt, fresh from dwelling 
with Mesech and having his habitation among the tents of Kedar. 
Charles Lloyd, the son of a wealthy Birmingham banker, and a poet 
of no ordinary calibre, was another of Coleridge’s visitors. At Stowey 
Lloyd composed a dramatic poem of considerable merit, entitled 
“The Duke D’Ormond,” and published, in conjunction with Charles 
Lamb, in 1797, a volume of sonnets and other poems, besides a trans- 
lation of the comedies of Vittorio Alfieri. Southey was only an 
occasional visitor to Stowey, coming over now and then from Bristol 
or Buriton, near Christchurch. On one occasion, in a letter to a 
friend dated August 20, 1799, Southey says - “I write to you from 
Stowey, and at the same table with Coleridge. . . . I have been 
some days wholly immersed in conversation. In one point of view 
Coleridge and I are bad companions for each other. Without being 
talkative I am conversational, and the hours slip away, and the ink 
dries upon the pen in my hand.” Coleridge was busying himself 
with French and German literature, and contributing revolutionary 
essays to journals addressed in “The New Morality,” as 
**Couriers” and ‘* Stars,” sedition’s evening host, 
Thou ‘* Morning Chronicle ” and ‘* Morning Post.” 


5] 


The month of June 1797 was destined to be a very noteworthy one 
in the life of Coleridge. It was in that month that the poet met 
Wordsworth and his sister at Racedown in Dorsetshire. While yet a 
Cambridge undergraduate, Coleridge had been struck by the poetic 
instinct which Wordsworth had manifested in his “ Descriptive 
Sketches,” and their meeting was mutually satisfactory. Coleridge 
invited Wordsworth and his sister to visit him at Stowey, and his 
invitation was accepted. For more than a fortnight the visitors 
sojourned at Stowey, highly gratified with the enchanting scenery, 
and Coleridge’s delightful society. Miss Dorothy Wordsworth, the 
accomplished sister of the poet, has thus described the attractions of 
the spot, as they were seen on their first arrival: ‘“ There is every- 
thing here; the sea; woods wild as fancy ever painted; and 
William and I, in a wander by ourselves, found out a sequestered 
waterfall in a dell formed by steep hills covered by full grown timber 
trees. The woods are as fine as those at Lowther, and the country 
more romantic ; it has the character of the less grand parts of the 
lakes. From the end of the house we have a fine view of the sea 
over a woody country ; and exactly opposite the window where I now 
sit is an immense wood whose round top has the appearance of a 
mighty dome. A quarter of a mile from the house is the waterfall of 
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which I spoke.” We may mention that it was by the side of this 
waterfall that Wordsworth composed his “ Lines in Early Spring,” in 
our judgment one of the sweetest of his lyrical compositions : 
I heard a thousand blended notes 
While in a grove I sat reclined, 
In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 


Hard by lies a dell which is now known as “ Wordsworth’s Glen,” 
because it was a favourite rendezvous of the two poets and their 
friends. During this memorable sojourn Wordsworth and his sister, 
“in a wander by ourselves,” found their way into the coomb or dell, 
spoken of above, and following the course of a brook they pursued 
their way to a spot, about two miles distant, called Allfoxden or 
Alfoxton, so delightful that they were forced to indulge in “ dreams 
of happiness in a little cottage, and passing wishes that such a place 
might be found out.” Some days afterwards they discovered that 
Alfoxden Hall was to let. The rent was nominal, and the Words- 
worths agreeing to become the tenants, took up their abode there with 
Basil Montagu, a child of great promise of whom they were then 
taking charge. ‘ The house,” says Dorothy Wordsworth, “is a large 
mansion with furniture enough for a dozen families like ours. . . . 
The garden is at the end of the house and our favourite parlour . 
looks that way. . . . The front of the house is to the south, but it is 
screened from the sun by a high hill which rises immediately from it. 
This hill is beautiful, scattered irregularly with trees, and topped with 
fern. . . . Wherever we turn we have woods, smooth downs, and 
valleys with small brooks running down them ; the hills that cradle 
these valleys are either covered with fern and bilberries or oak woods, 
which are cut for charcoal. . . . Walks extend for miles over the 
hill-tops, the great beauty of which is their wild simplicity: they are 
perfectly smooth, without rocks.” It was in this rural paradise that 
he who was destined hereafter, in the Victorian age, to wear the 
laureate’s bays now settled down. He saw much of Coleridge, who 
occasionally officiated in a Unitarian pulpit at Bridgwater and 
Taunton, in the neighbourhood, and was writing a tragedy called 
“Qsorio,” which he had undertaken at the request of Sheridan. 
Wordsworth and his sister kept much to themselves. The poet was 
shy, reserved, given to self-introspection, and to communing with 
Nature. The tendency of his mind was strongly speculative and 
metaphysical, and though he wrote a tragedy at Alfoxden, it was 
unworthy of his great powers. 

If the good folk of Stowey were disturbed by the presence of 
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Coleridge, Poole, and Wordsworth, three deep sympathisers with 
revolutionary doctrines, how much more must they have been 
disturbed by the presence of John Thelwall, who honoured Stowey 
with his presence in the summer of 1797? ‘Thelwall was a proscribed, 
a hunted fugitive. By the skin of his teeth, as Job says, he had 
escaped the terrible ordeal of a State trial for treason in 1794. 
Weary of earth and laden with care, he sought some solitude, some 
place to live and die unseen. He came to Stowey at Coleridge’s 
invitation, and the uneasiness created by his visit was so great that 
the Government of the day, of which Pitt was the head, despatched 
a spy to keep a watch upon Wordsworth’s doings. Coleridge was a 
married man well known to his neighbours in Stowey. Wordsworth 
was a bachelor, unknowable. Coleridge would talk. Wordsworth 
would cast an impenetrable gis around himself. What he with 
great felicity said of Milton was equally applicable to himself : “ His 
soul was like a star and dwelt apart.” Thelwall was still a pariah. 
It was whispered that he often found his way to the secluded retreat 
at Alfoxden, and uttered “things ” enough to make all good Tories 
quake in their shoes. At length Mrs. St. Albyn, the owner of Alfoxden, 
interposed. She had heard, she informed Wordsworth by letter, un- 
pleasant rumours respecting her tenants, and felt obliged to give them 
notice to quit. Vain was it for Tom Poole to write to her in favour 
of Wordsworth’s respectability, and to emphasise the fact that one 
of his uncles was a Tory, and above all a Canon of Windsor, that 
he was aman fond of retirement—fond of reading and writing— 
and that he had never had above two gentlemen at a time with him. 
All this was of no avail with the scandalised Tory lady. And so 
they were forced to say farewell to Alfoxden. The inoffensive sister 
and the inoffensive brother, he who could say of himself :— 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears, 


even he had to depart. This, however, did not take place until June, 
1798, and in the interim one of the finest pieces in the English 
language was written, “The Ancient Mariner.” In the autumn of 
1797, Colericge, Wordsworth, and Poole went on a walking ex- 
pedition from Alfoxden to Porlock, Linton, and Lynmouth. On 
the road Coleridge related a remarkable dream which had been 
dreamed by John Cruikshank, a resident of Nether Stowey, and 
which he had been thinking of making the subject of a poem. As 
the trio walked on the subject was worked out. Coleridge suggested 
that an ancient mariner should be punished for some crime by 
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ghostly hauntings. Wordsworth, who had been perusing Shelvocke’s 
“* Voyages,” published in 1726, and had been struck by the author’s 
description of the albatross, then suggested to Coleridge that his 
, ancient mariner should kill one of these birds, and be punished for 
his cruelty by the tutelary spirits of the region in which the act was 
perpetrated. And so originated “ The Ancient Mariner,” that weird 
poem the merits of which many of our readers, we doubt not, will have 
been slow to appreciate. We may mention that in Shelvocke’s narra- 
tive an albatross is shot in the hopes of causing some improvement in 
the state of the weather. On this fact, or rather the expansion of this 
fact, Coleridge’s poem was based. Thomas de Quincey has, in his 
“ Recollections of the Lakes and the Lake Poets,” fallen foul of 
Coleridge for not having expressed his obligations to Shelvocke. “ In 
the year 1810,” he says, “I happened to be amusing myself by 
reading, in their chronological order, the great classical circum- 
navigations of the earth ; and, coming to Shelvocke, I met with a 
passage to this effect : That Hatley, his second mate (/.e. lieutenant), 
being a melancholy man, was possessed by a fancy that some long 
season of foul weather in the solitary sea which they were then 
traversing was due to an albatross which had steadily pursued the 
ship ; upon which he shot the bird, but without mending their con- 
dition. There I at once saw the germ of ‘The Ancient Mariner’ ; 
and I put a question to Coleridge accordingly.” Whether Coleridge 
was ignorant of Shelvocke’s narrative, or whether he had read it and 
forgotten it, surely matters but little. ‘The Ancient Mariner” was 
finished and sent to the press, and in due course made its appearance. 

But Coleridge’s literary activity at Stowey was not represented 
solely by those productions to which we have already made reference. 
In his cottage at Nether Stowey during 1798 he produced the first 
part of “ Christabel,” “ Kubla Khan,” the tragedy of the “ Remorse,” 
“France,” “This Lime Tree Bower,” “Fears in Solitude,” “The 
Nightingale,” “‘ The Wandering of Cain,” “ Frost at Midnight,” “The 
Picture,” and the lines addressed to his brother and Wordsworth. 
Of the circumstances in which “ Kubla Khan”—a dream within a 
dream, as it has been not inaptly described—Coleridge has himself 
left us a brief account. ‘In the summer of the year 1797,” he says, 
“the author, then in ill-health, had retired to a lonely farm-house 
between Porlock and Linton, on the Exmoor confines of Somerset 
and Devonshire. In consequence of a slight indisposition, an 
anodyne had been prescribed, from the effects of which he fell asleep 
in his chair at the moment he was reading the following sentence, or 
words of the same substance, in Purchas’s ‘ Pilgrimage’: ‘ Here the 
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Kubla Khans commanded a palace to be built and a stately garden 
thereunto ; and thus ten miles of fertile ground were enclosed with a 
wall.’ The author continued for about three hours in a profound 
sleep, at least of the external senses, during which time he has the 
most vivid confidence that he could not have composed less than 
from two to three hundred lines. On awaking he appeared to him- 
self to have a distinct recollection of the whole, and taking his pen, 
ink, and paper instantly and eagerly wrote down the lines that are 
here preserved.” It might very naturally be expected that the poet 
would commemorate his snug retreat in his verses, and this he has 
accordingly done in the subjoined lines : 


And now, beloved Stowey ! I behold 

Thy church-tower, and methinks the four huge elms 
Clustering, which mark the mansion of my friend ; 

And close behind them, hidden from my view, 

Is my own lowly cottage, where my babe 

And my babe’s mother dwell in peace! With light 
And quickened footsteps thitherward I trend ! 


Like the recluse of Olney—the melancholy William Cowper— 
Coleridge had come to share that poet’s fondness for the domestic 
hearth, when the labours of the day had ended. It was while sitting 
beside his peaceful cottage hearth at Stowey that he composed that 
beautiful and pathetic poem entitled, “Frost at Midnight,” from which 
we wi!l quote a few lines: 

The frost performs its secret ministry, 
Unhelp’d by any wind. The owlet’s cry 
Came loud—and hark, again ! loud as before. 
The inmates of my cottage, all at rest, 

Have left me to that solitude which suits 
Abstruser musings : save that at my side 

My cradled infant slumbers peacefully. 

’Tis calm indeed ! so calm, that it disturbs 
And vexes meditation with its strange 

And extreme silentness. Sea, hill, and wood, 
This populous village! Sea, and hill, and wood, 
With all the numberless goings on of life, 
Inaudible as dreams! The thin blue fame 
Lies on my low burnt fire, and quivers not ; 
Only that film, which flutter’d on the grate, 
Still flutters there, the sole unquiet thing. 
Methinks its motion in this hush of nature 
Gives it dim sympathies with me who live, 
Making it a companionable form, 

Whose puny flaps and freaks the idling Spirit 
By its own moods interprets, every where 
Echo or mirror seeking of itself, 

And makes a toy of Thought. 
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Having apostrophised his little sleeping son who is lying cradled 
by his side, and commended him to the care of Heaven, the poet 
proceeds thus : 

Therefore all seasons shall be sweet to thee, 
Whether the summer clothe the general earth 
With greenness, or the redbreast sit and sing 
Betwixt the tufts of snow on the bare branch 
Of mossy apple-tree, while the nigh thatch 
Smokes in the sun-thaw ; whether the eve-drops fall 
Heard only in the trances of the blast, 
Or if the secret ministry of frost 
Shall hang them up in silent icicles, 
Quictly shining to the quiet Moon. 


Despite the unpleasant circumstances to which we have adverted, 
Wordsworth could regard his stay at Alfoxden only “as a very 
pleasant and productive time of his life,” and, as in the case of 
Coleridge, some of his best known verses were inspired by its scenery. 
The romantic glen, of which mention has been made, was the scene 
of his “Idiot Boy.” The ballad We are Seven,” “An Anecdote 
for Fathers,” ‘* The Complaint of a Forsaken Indian Woman,” “ The 
Last of the Flock,” “ Her Eyes are Wild,” “A Night Piece,” “ Ruth 
the Thorn,” “Lines composed a few miles above Tintern Abbey,” 
“ Peter Bell,” “* A Whirl-Blast from behind the Hill,” “ Expostulation 
and Reply,” “The Tables Turned,” “ Lines Written in Early Spring,” 
“To My Sister,” “To Simon Lee,” “ Goody Blake and Harry Gill,” 
“ Animal Tranquillity and Decay ”—all these poems were written 
at Alfoxden during the poet’s sojourn there between 1798 and 1799.! 
We may add that the passages of the “ Excursion ” which describe 
the affliction of Margaret, and the lines which form the conclusion of 
the fourth book, were indited in the same congenial retreat. We 
may mention, furthermore, on the authority of Mrs. Sandford, who 
has been familiar with the traditions of the Quantocks from her very 
earliest days, that the entire poem of ‘* The Idiot Boy ” was suggested 
by some words that were actually used by an unfortunate, half-witted 
youth who was a familiar figure to the inhabitants of Nether Stowey 
and the neighbouring villages: “The cocks did crow, and the 
moon did shine so cold.” The poem itself was composed, “almost 
extempore,” in the groves of Alfoxden, “in gratitude to those happy 
moments of which it was the offspring.” While we are on the sub- 
ject it is worth noting that the incident which Wordsworth com- 
memorated in the poem called “ The Last of the Flock,” occurred at 
a village called Holford, not far distant from Alfoxden. Simon Lee, 


1 Nichols’s Quantocks. 
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it seems, had been huntsman to “the squires of Alfoxden,” and his 
“ moss-grown hut of clay” occupied a spot on the common a few 
yards from the entrance of the park, and “ near the waterfall.” With 
Simon, Wordsworth was personally acquainted, and had on several 
occasions observed the joyous smile which lit up the time-worn 
countenance of the old rustic whenever “the chiming hounds were 
out.” The words “I dearly love their voice” were but the echoes 
of those which the huntsman had used, and the poetical sketch, not 
overdrawn in the least, was taken from life. No wonder that in after 
years Coleridge, when referring to the sojourn of the elder moralist, 
could say that he beheld “ no clearer view than any loveliest sight of 
yesterday, that summer under whose indulgent skies, upon smooth 
Quantock’s airy ridge, they roved unchecked, or loitered ’mid her 
sylvan coombs.” 

We have already intimated in a former portion of this article that 
Coleridge’s religious opinions were decidedly Socinian, or, as they 
would now be generally termed, Unitarian, and that he had on 
several occasions, or as often as the need existed, occupied the 
pulpits of that denomination at Taunton and elsewhere. His mind 
was impelled strongly towards theology, and we are among those who 
believe that he rendered great service towards this study, the highest 
indeed of all studies, though the merits of Coleridge the poet have 
all but eclipsed the merits of Coleridge the theologian. In 1798 he 
was on the point of deciding finally to undertake duty as a regular 
Unitarian minister, though he was somewhat doubtful in regard to 
his eligibility, and apprehensive lest the heterodoxy of his political 
creed should prove a bar to his advancement. Fortunately for him- 
self, though perhaps unfortunately for the Unitarian body, this step 
was frustrated. 

Among his many friends Thomas Poole numbered two, whose 
names can never be mentioned without reverence by any lover of the 
memory of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. These were the brothers Josiah 
and Thomas Wedgwood, of Etruria, in Staffordshire, the sound of 
whose names has gone out into all the earth as the originators of a 
remarkable and costly species of pottery ware. Thomas Wedgwood 
had been a patient of Dr. Beddoes, of Bristol, and in 1798 had more 
than once paid a visit to Themas Poole at Nether Stowey, and had 
there met Coleridge and Wordsworth, whom he had recognised as 
men destined to leave their mark upon their times. ‘Thomas Wedg- 
wood himself was no ordinary man. Nature hal endowed him, as 
the old anatomists were wont to say, with good parts. His pro- 
ficiency in the study of metaphysics won the respect even of such a 
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master in Israel as Coleridge was himself. Disease had, however, 
marked him for its own. He could now only wander from place to 
place in the vain quest of that priceless treasure, bodily health 
Hearing from Poole that Coleridge had set out for Shrewsbury in 
order to undertake the duties of a Unitarian pulpit in that town, he 
addressed a letter—characteristic in every line of himself—offering 
the poet, in his own name and in that of his estimable brother, an 
annuity of one hundred and fifty pounds. After some hesitation this 
generous offer was accepted. Unitarian pulpits were abandoned, and 
Coleridge was placed for ever above the reach of actual want. 

The spring and summer of 1798 were to be the last which 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were to spend together on “smooth 
Quantock’s airy ridge.” Time was therefore precious to them. 
They were seldom absent from one another, and when they were it 
was for no very long intervals. When Wordsworth wrote the 
“Prelude” it is all but certain that he was thinking of the summer 
that he spent at Alfoxden—“ the buoyant spirits that were our 
daily portion when we first together wantoned in wild poesy ”—“ the 
kindred influence” which found its way to “the heart of hearts” 
from ‘‘that capacious soul, placed on this earth to love and under- 
stand,” and in whose society 

Thoughts and things 
In the self-haunting spirit learned to take 


More rational proportions ; mystery, 

The incumbent mystery of sense and soul, 

Of life and death, time and eternity, 

Admitted more habitually a mild 

Interposition—a serene delight 

In closelier gathering cares, such as become 

A human creature howsoe’er endowed, 

Poet, or destined for a humbler name. 

And so the deep enthusiastic joy, 

The rapture of the hallelujah sent 

From all that breathes and is, was chastened, stemmed 
And balanced by pathetic truth, by trust 

In hopeful reason, leaning on the stay 

Of Providence ; and in reverence for duty, 

Here, if need be, struggling with storms, and there 
Strewing in peace life’s humblest ground with herbs, 
At every season green, sweet at all hours." 


It had long been one of the earnest and sincerest desires of 
Coleridge’s life to pay a visit to Germany ; and, having now the means 


1 The Prelude, Book xiv. 
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of doing so, the poet determined to realise his wish. Accompanied 
by the Wordsworths, he quitted Stowey in 1798 for Yarmouth, and 
thence crossed to Hamburg, and thence proceeded to Germany. 
His chief objects were to study metaphysical philosophy and the 
German language and literature. Nor did he fail to achieve both of 
these objects. In the “ Biographia Literaria” the curious reader 
will find Coleridge’s narrative of his travels, whom he conversed 
with, what be thought, felt, liked, disliked, and saw. Thomas Poole 
and other of the good folk of Stowey received occasional epistles from 
“that Ancient Man, the bright-eyed Mariner,” as Wordsworth styles 
him, and great was the joy that the receipt of them invariably occa- 
sioned, for Coleridge was a past-master of the art of correspondence, 
in an age when correspondence was still an art. After a sojourn of 
fourteen months on German soil, Coleridge returned home to his old 
roof at Stowey, with a prodigious stock of varied erudition. He had, 
however, lost the relish which he had once possessed for Stowey. 
Absence had cooled his love. Tom Poole was still resident in the 
spot, but Wordsworth had migrated to the North of England, and 
Coleridge pined for the congenial society of Wordsworth and his 
amiable sister. Every walk that he took in or about Stowey reminded 
him only too forcibly of that giorious summer of 1798 when Words- 
worth was sojourning in the vicinity. At last he determined to 
migrate to Greta Hall, near Keswick, Wordsworth’s abode, and finally 
quitted Stowey in 18co. He did not visit the spot again until 1807. 
That visit was his last, although the poet lived until 1835. Good Tom 
Poole passed home in the autumn of 1837, to the lasting sorrow of the 
denizens of Stowey. Southey died in 1843. Wordsworth was called 
away seven years later. Nine years before he came to the grave in a 
full age, “like as a shock of corn cometh in his season,” Wordsworth 
visited the old beloved spots for the last time in the flesh. This was 
in 1841. ‘We visited,” he subsequently wrote, “all my old haunts 
in and about Alfoxden and Nether Stowey. These were farewell 
visits for li‘e, and of course not a little interesting.” The poet was 
accompanied by his wife and daughter and a few select friends. But 
she who had in early life trodden these scenes with him, whose 
counsel and sympathy had been so dear to him—whose many graces 
and accomplishments are commemorated in his verse—where was 
she? Lying a sad spectacle both in mind and body at her brother’s 
quiet home inthe Lake District. As the venerable seer took his stand 
tor the last time in the romantic glen which had inspired his early 
muse, as he recalled the past with its sad, sad memories, as he gazed 
with wistful eye into the trackless, unknown future, what wonder 
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if those solemn lines of a brother bard should have crossed his 
mind: 


Call it not vain. They do not err 
Who say that when the poet dies 
Mute Nature mourns her worshipper 
And celebrates his obsequies ; 

Who say tall cliff and cavern lone 
For the departed bard make moan ; 
That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 
That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 
Through his loved greves that breezes sigh, 
And oaks in deeper groans reply ; 
And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 


WILLIAM CONNOR SYDNEY, 
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A PROPHET AND HIS PROFHECY. 


“* T F a vacancy,” said Mr. Brougham, in opposition in the House 
of Commons, inveighing against the manifold iniquities of 
the Government, “should unhappily occur in the office of Lord 
Chief Justice of England, everyone knows that the person best 
qualified to fill it would be my honourable and learned friend the 
member for Peterborough (Mr. Scarlett). But everyone knows, also, 
that the person to whom the office would first be offered would be the 
attorney-general of the day.” In his great speech on Law Reform 
in February 1828, which is included in his collected speeches, Mr. 
Brougham dilated on the same topic with more elaboration. “There 
ought not to be, in choosing judges from the bar,” said he, “any 
exclusion or restriction. He alone should be selected in whom 
talent, integrity, and experience most abound and are best united. 
The office of judge is of so important and responsible a nature that 
one should suppose the members of Government would naturally 
require that they should be at liberty to make their selection from 
the whole field of the profession. . . . Is all the field really open? 
Are there no portions of the domain excluded from the selectors’ 
authority ? True, no law prevents such a search for capacity and 
worth! True, the doors of Westminster Hall stand open to the 
minister! But there isa maxim above the law—a maxim, in my 
mind, more honoured in the breach than in the observance—that 
party as well as merit must be studied in these appointments. . . 
If at the present moment the whole of Westminster Hall were to be 
called upon, in the event of any vacancy unfortunately occurring 
among the chief justices, to name the man best suited to fill it, to 
appoint the individual whose talents and integrity best deserved the 
situation—whose judicial exertions were the most likely to shed 
blessings on his country—can anyone doubt for a moment whose 
name would be echoed on every side? No; there could be no 
question as to the individual to whom would point the common 
consent of those most competent to judge. But then he is known 
as a party man, and all his merits, were they even greater than they 
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are, would be in vain extolled by his profession, in vain desiderated 
by his country !” 

Scarlett was at this tinve the leader of the Bar. He led the great 
Northern circuit, of which he had been for many years the only 
King’s Counsel. He ruled Lord Tenterden, the Chief Justice, as 
supremely as, some years later, Lord Westbury ruled Vice-Chancellor 
Shadwell. Whenever he addressed a jury, he became the thirteenth 
juryman. In the year after the delivery of this speech he was 
appointed attorney-general, over the head of Tindal, the solicitor- 
general. To console Tindal, the chiefship of the Common Pleas, 
which became vacant shortly after Scarlett’s appointment, was given 
to Tindal. In the following year the Duke of Wellington and his 
unpensioned Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst, went out of office, and Lord 
Grey came in with Brougham as Chancellor. The ex-Chancellors 
had no pension until Lord Brougham’s Act of 1833. Lord Lynd- 
hurst was poor. Biailiffs waited at his table. The chiefship of the 
Exchequer became vacant. Here was an opportunity of ending the 
scandal. With general approval Lord Lyndhurst was made Lord 
Chief Baron. Thus Scarlett was a second time passed over. He 
grew more and more soured and disappointed. He was especially 
bitter towards Denman, the new attorney-general. Lord Tenterden 
was old and ailing. The only remaining chiefship must soon be 
vacant. What chance would Scarlett have against the attorney-general 
of the day? In this mood he was retained with Campbell and 
Follett—as strong a team as ever appeared in any Court—to defend 
the Mayor of Bristol against the indictment of Denman, the attorney- 
general, in October 1832 at the bar of the King’s Bench. Scarlett 
was never in greater force. Denman was never so feeble. The 
counsel for the Crown, though double in number, were defeated on 
every point. The Mayor was triumphantly acquitted. It was Lord 
Tenterden’s last case. He was too ill to preside on October 31. 
The trial continued before the three puisne judges, and ended on 
November 2. At g o'clock on the following morning Lord Tenterden 
died. 

Now was Brougham’s opportunity! The vacancy had unfortu- 
nately occurred. ‘The individual was there. His name was echoed 
on every side. What did Brougham do? Here are his own words : 
“‘T was resolvedthat Denman should succeed him on every ground— 
political, party, public, and private. This was quite plain. Among 
my colleagues some were averse secretly, some openly, and proposed 
others among the Tory puisne judges. I roared them down in a 
way to prevent a repetition of what I felt to be an attack on me 
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personally as well as on the honour of the Government and of the 
party. On sounding the king, in expectation of the vacancy, I had 
found him very averse ; I therefore resolved to lose no time, and when 
I received, early on a Sunday morning (November 3, 1832), a note 
from Tenterden’s son announcing his death, I sent off a messenger to 
Windsor, and wrote to Lord Grey.” Whether Lord Grey was one of 
the opposing colleagues, Lord Brougham’s Memoirs do not state. 
The description of the whole affair in Lord Denman’s Life rather 
suggests that he was. Brougham is there represented as forcing the 
appointment down the throats of everybody. He seems, however, to 
have thoroughly succeeded with LordGrey. ‘I firmly believe,” he writes 
to Lord Grey on November 6, “ there would have beena push made 
at him and at us if the enemy had had a day or two to turn about in- 
Lord Grey,” he adds complacently in his Memoirs, “had gone to 
the king at Windsor and settled the matter after a short struggle. 
Immediately after, Denman was sworn in at my private residence.” 

The speech of 1828 is accompanied, in the collected edition of 
Brougham’s speeches, by various notes, written by himself, showing 
how and when many of the reforms suggested were afterwards carried 
out. But the passage in Hansard beginning “If at the present 
moment” is not to be found in the speech as it appears in the col- 
lected edition. If the speaker had inserted it and had subjoined to 
it a note showing how and when he contrived to fulfil his own 
prophecy to the very letter, and how difficult it would have been 
for Denman, after his conspicuous failure, to retain the post of attor- 
ney-general, the reader would have been still more edified. 

Denman, the judge, it is enly fair to add, far surpassed both 
Denman the counsel and Abinger the judge. When Scarlett, two 
years afterwards, became Lord Chief Baron and Lord Abinger, he 
ceased to be a power. He is only remembered as Scarlett the great 
counsel. Denman’s contemporary peerage was almost a response to 
a general demand. Men of all parties joined in extolling the judge. 
He seemed to be magnified by the judicial office. His presence, his 
bearing, his character were those of an ideal judge. By many of his 
contemporaries he was considered to be the greatest Chief Justice of 
England since the days of Lord Mansfield. 


£. H. BOULT. 
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4 VISIT TO RAMESWARA M. 


OR over fifteen hundred years the city of Madura, the former 
capital of the Pandyan kingdom, has been one of the most 
important in the South of India. This kingdom is mentioned in the 
inscriptions of Asoka, and though the Chola kings who lived further 
to the north overcame the Pandyans in the eleventh century of our 
era, still sovereigns of the latter dynasty reigned from the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth century, at which time Nayakka Viceroys of 
Vijianagar held Madura, to be succeeded first by the Mahomedans 
and then by the British. The Pandyan kingdom by one authority 
is conjectured to have been flourishing, and its chief city to have 
been founded, five or six hundred years before Christ. Be that idea 
correct or otherwise, the city had for centuries before it was known 
to us been the scene of barbaric splendour, and the seat of an ancient 
civilisation. Ptolemy and Marco Polo mention it, and Roman 
copper coins have been found in the neighbouring river, showing the 
probable existence of a colony. Its antiquity, its extent, its royal 
palace, and its magnificent temple of Siva render the city of Madura 
in the eyes of the Tamil people the metropolis of the South. Allu- 
sion to this city and kingdom in an account of Rameswaram is 
essential, since the history of one is involved in that of the other. 
According to the myth Rama passed by Madura on his way to rescue 
Sita from the clutches of Ravana in Lanka; pilgrims from all parts 
of India to Rameswaram use this route ; and the Madura kings 
exacted allegiance from the Sethupatis, or chiefs of Ramnad, who 
built the Rameswaram Temple. The railway now makes the journey 
from all parts of India to Madura an easy one, but in former days 
the pilgrimage to the sacred shrine of Rama was a long and difficult 
one, from which some never returned to their homes. The town is 
dominated by the four lofty and richly ornamented pyramidal towers 
of the temple, surmounted by the prodigious and terrific image of 
Narasinha, the man-lion, an incarnation of Vishnu to free the world 
from the tyranny of the demon Hiranyakasipa. Most of the present 
buildings of the Temple took their rise but a few hundred years ago— 
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perhaps only two and a half centuries—when Tirumalu Nayakka 
flourished; but a small shrine in the centre is much older. Besides 
the Linga, or stone pillar representative of Siva, the type of destruc- 
tion as well as of reproduction, the image of Ganesha is a special 
object of reverence for the pilgrim ; this god is invoked prior to the 
commencement of every undertaking with words such as these: “O, 
thou spotless gem, that possessest the face of a beautiful lofty 
elephant! Milk, clarified honey, sugar, and pulse to thee will I 
offer!” It is a welcome relief to the traveller, after journeying under 
a tropical sun, without having, perhaps, for some days changed his 
raiment, or bathed, or partaken of freshly-cooked food, to rest in the 
Chuttrum or Pilgrims’ Inn of Madura, to loiter in the arcades of the 
Temple, to mix among the crowds of pan and trinket sellers, and to 
watch the throngs pass in and out for prayers. At times there may 
be 30,000 souls bent on the same errand to Rameswaram, swelling 
the trade of the stall-keepers, and by their votive offerings to Ganesha 
causing the attendant Brahmins glow with satisfaction. Though 
the toil in such an attempt is grea. and the hardships many, still the 
people are happy ; indeed among Dravidian races a smiling face is 
common, and their general aspect calls to mind the words used by 
Neander of the condition of the Pomeranians in the middle ages: 
“They were now precisely at that point of culture which the Apostle 
Paul, in the seventh chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, describes 
as a life without the law. Possessing the simplicity, openness, and in- 
nocence of primitive manners, and enjoying a degree of temporal pros- 
perity which was the natural result of a favourable climate, soil and 
location, they were as yet ignorant of the conflicts between law and 
lust, and the strifes of contrary interests, and hence exempt from the 
evils that grow out of them; as well as unconscious of many 
wants, difficult to be satisfied, but very sure to be called forth 
in a people making the transition from a state of nature to 
civilisation.” The student of physiognomy would easily feel that 
among such people credulity and superstition must have firm growth, 
and would, as ever, retard spiritual development. And such has 
been the case, for whatever may have been their ancient faith, the 
tutelary deity in the shape of a stone image set up in each village 
evidences pure idolatry, and the devil-worship that prevails in some 
parts, the outcome of natural timidity of disposition unsoothed by 
any profound belief in divine protection ; while the general worship 
of Siva for the past thirteen hundred years under the type of the 
Linga, a phallic stone, whatever is its spiritual significance, has led to 
the use of grossly sensual designs in the decoration of temples and 
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of festive cars. Let us now accompany in thought the band of 
pilgrims as they turn their faces to the well-trodden road which leads 
eastward from Madura to Rameswaram, and realise in some measure 
the conceptions which engross their thoughts, and the inspirations 
which the sacred locality affords, and which sustain them in their 
toilsome endeavours. People of all classes and ages are found on 
the road; here an old ascetic from Benares, whose age scarcely 
leaves him strength to make this his last pilgrimage ; there a rich 
Sowcar or banker from Madras, with many female relatives, children, 
and attendants; here a weaver from Arcot with wife and two 
children, one at the breast, the other holding to his mother’s sari, and 
toddling his short stages ; a prince of Travancore and his suite with 
bags of rupees and rare gems to be offered tothe shrine ; cultivators, 
toddy-drawers, image makers, betel-sellers, silversmiths, shepherds, 
musicians, dyers, and pearl-fishers, all animated by desire to realise 
what to them is a high ideal. Some are riding in bullock-carts or 
in palanquins, but strict religious practice requires the journey to be 
performed on foot ; those only who walk receive the full benefit of 
the pilgrimage. 

Perhaps with most of these who have heard in their childhood 
the stories of the Ramayana, that grand epic, recited by minstrels, 
the fancy conjures up visions of the terrific flight through the air of 
the demon king Ravana in his chariot, with the unhappy Sita, whom 
he has captured in the lonely forests of the Godaveri ; when the 
sun’s disc pales, and darkness overspreads the heavens: it is the 
short-lived triumph of evil over good; the gods and saints are 
horrified onlookers. Then Rama in pursuit comes flying through 
the sky, and to help him hastes Hanuman, the monkey general, with 
his army. Thousands of his bridge-builders in aerial flight bring 
rocks and trees even from the distant Himalayas, and cast them in 
the sea which separates Ravana’s isle from India’s strand. The gods 
applaud and exclaim, “ As long as the sea shall remain, so long shall 
this bridge endure, and the fame of Rama be proclaimed.” Then 
follows the fearful fight which lasts a week ; the gods and demons 
battle in the sky, and Rama in the end destroys Ravana with the 
arrow of Brahma. It is a religious duty to read or to hear this poem. 
He who repeats it is liberated from allhis sins. So that the memory 
of this myth is lively, as the pilgrims wind along the far-famed path 
and pass through the very village where Rama lay and slept, tired 
with the hot pursuit ; and this memory sustains their often faltering 
resolves. But the impulse which has pointed each individual to this 
goal operates aiso strongly on the mind, for though incantations, 
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fasts, temple offerings, prayers, and ccremonials make up the 
ordinary religious life, still a pilgrimage to such a shrine as that of 
Rameswaram securcs admission hereafter to the heaven of the pre- 
siding god, expiation for ali sins, the cure of diseases, fulfils the 
desire of the barren woman, and results in continued prosperity to 
the devotee. To the cultivated peoples of the West, among whom 
prevails an intellectual temper of the mind, the motives which sway 
these simple and credulous people may seem strange ; but they are 
explained in the fact which Monier Williams remarks : “ The craving 
for the marvellous appears to be almost inseparable from their 
mental constitutions.” Every incident of such a journey has the 
false importance that superstition attaches to it. If a vulture 
alight on the rest-house where the pilgrim takes the one meal of 
rice permitted him, some misfortune is foreboded ; likewise in the 
shades of evening if an owl lodge on the roof, or a jackal howl 
at the door; so also should the traveller by chance cross a rope 
which ties an animal, or intercept the shadow of a Brahmin. Bad 
luck must be looked for if a lizard chirp, or a person sneeze, just as 
the pilgrim starts ; good luck if he see a full water-pot or a jackal 
on his left hand, or a cow, a deer, or a Brahmin on his right. In- 
cantations must be said when rising, when going to rest, and when 
sitting down to eat, and should a dog or a crow by chance take a 
portion of the food, it must all be thrown away. Further, on an 
occasion like this the remembrance of past misdeeds weighs heavily 
on the mind ; the driver of the ox recalls the pain of the animal 
under the goad, and trembles lest in a future state he himself may 
be born a cat or other eater of raw flesh ; he who has indulged in 
forbidden pleasures may hereafter be mangled by ravens and owls ; 
the killer needlessly of an animal may die as many similar deaths in 
number as its hairs ; and the spinit drinker will live again as a worm 
or an insect. To be clear of such retribution is indeed worth the 
pain of the pilgrimage. Nature’s phenomena have too their signifi- 
cance. Each day shows forth the mythic drama of the battle between 
the powers of darkness and of light. Indra, the sky, sends Surama, 
the dawn, to demand from the Panis the rays of light which they 
have concealed at eve in their fortress. Surama is tempted, but in 
vain, to stay there. Then Indra attacks the robbers with his forces 
and the light is let loose. ‘The water-spout, which travels sometimes 
up the coast and breaks in sheets of rain, rendering the road impas- 
sable for a time, is the elephant of Indra drinking from the sky, of 
the water cf the ocean ; the rainbow, Rama’s bow ; and the whirlwind, 
which often scours the heated plains, and raises on high the fine 
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dust and dried leaves, is moved by aerial demons, which are abroad 
indeed also in numbers before dawn and after sunset. Full of such 
thoughts, now inspired by hope and now distracted with fear, the 
devotees hasten to shorten the hundred miles which separate Madura 
from Rameswaram. Several villages are passed, each with its Siva 
temple, the pyramidal gopura or tower of which is seen afar off 
across the plains ; and at the sixty-second mile Ramnad or Raman- 
athapuram. This is the ancient city of the Sethupatis, or lords of 
the causeway between India and Ceylon, made by the monkeys for 
Rama. The Marawers were the aboriginal inhab‘tants of this end of 
the Indian Peninsula. A chief of the tribe is said to have been 
given hereditary charge by Rama of the temple at Rameswaram, 
with the title of Sethupati. These people have figured in mythology 
as the monkeys who aided the Brahminical invaders of Ceylon. As 
early as the year 1591 A.D. the Sethupati was recognised by the 
Nayak of Madura as a partially independent feudatory. The fort of 
Ramnad is now in ruins, but the palace is still occupied by the chief, 
and the town is a large one. Its ample grain bazaar, its beautiful 
tank or excavated pool, and its choultry contribute to make a halt 
agreeable for the wayfarer. From this town pilgrims proceed ina 
north-easterly direction to Devipatnam (the sea-port of Devi or 
Parvati, wife of Siva), where the first ceremony of bathing is per- 
formed in the sea. There is here a very old temple of Siva. Nine 
stones near the shcre were set up by Rama, symboiical of the nine 
planets which are believed to control the destinies of mankind. 
Rama, to secure their propitiation for his conflict with Ravana, here 
worshipped them, and these stones give the name of Navapdshanum 
to this place. During the bathing of the pilgrim the presiding priest 
recites Sanskrit slokas, laudatory of the merits of the bath and com- 
memorative of the deeds done by Rama. Nine sorts of grain, as 
peace-offerings, are then presented to the Brahmins, and the pilgrims 
take boat for the island of Rameswaram. By a southerly route from 
Ramnad the sea journey may be shortened, although the walk for 
thirty miles over sandy plains is wearisome. ‘There is no made road, 
and the country is dotted only with palmyra and babul trees. ‘These 
seem to have flourished in the drift sand through the vicissitudes 
of all ages, and the people who live upon the juice and fruit of 
the palmyra are the descendants of toddy-drawers who have been 
in this locality from time immemorial. Two days’ journey through 
this wilderness bring the pilgrims to the sparkling waters of the 
straits which separate the Island of Rameswaram from the main, 
where two temples mark the sacredness of the approach. ‘These are 
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falling to decay, and the goats that browse alongside take shelter 
from the midday sun within the empty shrines. Five hundred years 
ago the lords of these lands devoted their large wealth to the building 
and upkeep of the stately structures that adorn the road from this 
spot right across the island to the large temple ; but in modern times 
new needs, and comparative neglect of religious observance, have 
led to the revenues being diverted elsewhere. The blue water of 
the gulf washes upon a white beach of shells and sand, upon which 
fragments of coral and of a pretty pink weed are cast up. The 
dust-stained pilgrim laves his feet before he is ferried across. The 
channel between Tonitori, on the extremity of the mainland, and 
Paumben, on the Island of Rameswaram, is a mile wide, but the 
waters are shallow and a natural bridge of sandstone rocks almost 
unites the two. The Brahmins say that the god used to be 
periodically carried across this causeway, but that it was breached 
by a violent storm in the year 1480 A.D., and that successive 
tempests have added to the damage. Anyhow, during the past 
hundred years the reef has suffered little change, for the chart of 
Dalrymple of the year 1781 shows it in much the same condition as 
now, except that a narrow channel near the Paumben Dutch fort has 
in recent years been deepened artificially to permit of small craft 
passing through without being forced to disembark cargo, as was 
formerly the case, when the greatest depth was six feet at high tide. 
At low-water it was formerly no doubt possible to wade across. As 
one views the surroundings of the sacred island the scene is one to 
suggest languid repose and meditation. One stands on a rocky 
prominence amid the fallen columns of an ancient temple ; north- 
ward on the left hand stretches a placid bay of sapphire hue, dotted 
with fishers’ boats ; on the right the Gulf of Manar with its several 
islands, its surface slightly agitated by the southerly breeze, and 
bearing on its bosom strange weeds and leaves rent off the skirts of 
the Isle of Spices, whose coasts and holy mountain are concealed 
from sight in the tropical haze ; opposite is the old fort, fringes of 
cocoa palms with a foreground of shell and coral strand, and a 
white-pillared choultry for pilgrims peeping out from beneath the 
shade of the Indian fig-trees. Now, as one disembarks on the 
eastern side of the channel, begins the intense interest of the pil- 
grimage. Over one hundred million persons have sought its benefits 
and taken part in the ceremonials which commence at Devipatnam 
and are resumed on this shore. The place is alive with sacred 
associations. The Brahmins do not allow cultivation in the island 
as it would help to destroy its holy character ; in general babul 
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jungle prevails, although in gardens may be found plantains, limes, 
pomegranates, and betel vines. Good water in wells is plentiful, 
which fact is ascribed to the influence of the gods, since on the 
neighbouring coast of Ceylon it is scarce. The population is mostly 
Brahmin ; fishermen and sailurs are Lubbays and Christians, how- 
ever. The road from Paumben to Rameswaram is eight miles in 
length, is paved with stones, and bordered by magnificent banyan, 
tamarind, and acacia trees, which in course of time have formed an 
arch of foliage, which affords grateful shade. At every few hundred 
yards is a sacred well, a shrine of Ganesha or a rest-house, all 
adorned with sculptured columns and many with gopuras or 
pyramidal towers. At many places by the wayside ceremonial baths 
must be taken. Pilgrims of wealth are met by Pundahs, or spiritual 
guides, from Rameswaram, who will tutor their frofégés in the 
numerous ceremonials to be gone through and afford them lodging 
and hospitality during their stay. 

Emerging from the shade the traveller at last enters the neat 
streets of terrace-roofed houses, some thousand in number, which 
compose the village of Rameswaram. Most of the dwellings have 
recesses or verandahs in front, which are thatched with palm leaves 
and afford cool resorts for sleep by noon and by night for the 
inhabitants ; here and there are ample wells and sacred trees, 
with stone platforms built around their bases, where those who 
wish can sit and meditate. Above all, and rising high beyond 
the surrounding palms and plantain trees, are the majestic east 
and west pyramidal towers of the temple. The latter is the only 
complete one; the former, though lofty, is half finished, and those on 
the north and south sides scarcely rise above the gateways. All the 
work is of stone. In other localities all but the bases of such towers is 
of brick. A high wall encloses all the temple buildings and courts, the 
gates under the towers affording entrance. The exteriors are deeply 
scored and honeycombed by the furious rain and wind experienced 
at times. About the walls, and on the niches and cornices of the 
many storeys of the towers, monkeys abour.d, and contribute to the 
picturesqueness of the scene. The granite corridors within are some 
700 feet in length, with triple rows of massive pillars 30 feet high, in 
the front line of which a huge lion surmounts the three distinct 
capitals ; these open into galleries as rich in detail as themselves, and 
reveal an immensity of labour, that, combined with a certain mystery 
and with the varied devices and modes of lighting, produce an effect 
which is not surpassed, if equalled, by any other temple in India. The 
whitewash which now covers the whole of the interior has partly 
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destroyed the original sharpness of detail ; and the profound religious 
feeling which so stupendous and happily conceived a masterpiece of 
Hindu architecture would naturally arouse, loses in a measure its 
force in the presence of the obscene daubs which disfigure the ceil- 
ings. The interior is seen to great advantage about mid-day, when 
the lights and shades are strongest, and the temple is vacant. 
Portions of it may be seen sketched in Fergusson’s “History of 
Indian and Eastern Architecture.” By following one of the long 
corridors to its eastern extremity and turning to the right to a cross 
gallery, the observer beholds the holy shrine of Rama Linga ; that is, 
the Linga or phallic stone set up by Rama in honour of Siva ; its 
resting-place is surmounted by a small gopura about the centre of 
the temple buildings. Persons other than Hindus who come to 
worship are not permitted to enter the shrine, and as late as the 
year 1819 Europeans were not allowed inside the temple, although 
from Cordiner’s account it would seem he must have entered it in 
1807. He describes the wonderful colonnades, and in his “ Descrip- 
tion of Ceylon” gives an engraving of a distant view of the exterior. 
There is an idol of Parvati, wife of Siva, besides others. ‘The Linga 
is bathed daily with water brought from the Ganges, which is afier- 
wards sold to devotees. All the idols are richly bedecked with jewels 
on great festivals, the Linga ornamented with a cap or diadem of 
beaten gold, and its pedestal with a covering of the same metal. 
Some of the gems are of great size, though rudely cut and set. On 
Friday nights idols are carried round the corridors in procession by 
torchlight, with noisy music, and accompanied by twelve female dancers 
in white muslin, and an image of Siva is deposited on its bed in the 
shrine of Parvati. On each side of the temple buildings and within 
the enclosure formed by the high walls are gardens, and the sacred 
well known as Kodithirthum, supposed to have been made with the 
end of Rama’s bow to obtain water to bathe the Linga; this well is 
kept under lock and key by the Brahmins, who distribute the water 
on payment. The peculiar surroundings of the temple throw it into 
strong relief, and add to the general picturesque effect. The build- 
ings are on a low strand but little removed from the sea, with thick 
plantations of palm, plantain, and other evergreen fruit trees around, 
above which the finished western tower and the incomplete one over 
the east gate are conspicuous afar off ; a placid sea lies in front, and 
stretches for 30 miles away to the Island of Manar and the coasts of 
Ceylon, breaking on a shell and coral beach; and southward is a 
narrow spit of sand running out some 18 miles towards the east. At 
its extremity is Dhanuskoti, the most important of all bathing-places 
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for pilgrims, since it was here that Rama, returning victorious from 
battle, broke with his bow the bridge built by the monkeys in order 
to protect Ceylon from future invaders, and blessed the place. ‘To 
see this spot is sufficient to secure salvation. The history of the 
temple of Rameswaram, one of the most sacred to Hindus and inter- 
esting to the traveller, is as follows. The Gangetic nations appear 
to have invaded Ceylon in the sixth century before Christ. The 
Aryans became essentially an agricultural people when settled 
on the banks of the rivers of the north of India, and many of 
the aboriginal tribes pushed by them to the hill tracts and to the 
southward were not agricultural. The legend which forms the theme 
of the Ramayana perhaps springs from the idea of the Aryan race 
wresting, in their onward progress, the fruitful soil from the grasp of 
the black demons—the aborigines—who had until now possessed it. 
The invasion of Ceylon, to rescue Sita his wife from the clutches of 
Ravana, by Rama, regarded now as an incarnation of Vishnu, but 
practically no doubt a deified leader of a Hindu migration, repre- 
sents this notion in a concrete form. The earliest version of this 
epic, which describes this story in beauty of language, is supposed to 
have been composed about 500 B.c., but was revised and coloured 
by Brahminical influence two hundred years later. Hindus found 
their way throughout Ceylon. Choultries and temples of the style 
met with at Rameswaram extended from north to south of the 
island. Now up to the date last mentioned the religion of 
Hindustan had been Vedic. Worship of the powers of Nature as 
manifestations of the Supreme Being had preceded that of heroes, 
and admitted no notion of incarnation ; though it is highly probable 
that the aboriginal tribes of India had their tutelary deities shaped in 
wood or stone, similar to those met with in other primitive countries, 
Buddhism sprang up and widely spread about the time we are con- 
sidering, penetrated to Ceylon 300 B.c., and, as Ramesa Chandra 
Dutt says, “ dissociated Hinduism from the Vedas ; and the revised 
form of Hinduism of the sixth century and later ages is not a 
religion of Vedic sacrifices, but of worship of images and gods un- 
known to the Vedas. Temple-building and Hindu architecture 
flourished in the sixth century to long after the Mahomedan conquest.” 

Among people like the Hindus, deeply reflective and observant of 
nature, habitual speculation as to the origin of the phenomena of 
decay and reproduction must have been early cultivated; and 
because the principles involved in them baffled analysis then, as they 
do even at the present time, and seemed to them the most potent 
in their material environment, these principles were taken to be 
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immediate evidences of the energy of the Almighty, and were adored 
by the Hindus and other Aryan races in material forms. The re- 
action against Buddhism led to the general introduction among 
Hindus of image-worship, although the ideas embodied in it had no 
doubt prevailed earlier. The doctrine of incarnation had also pro- 
ceeded from the heroic poems, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva constituting 
a mythological pantheon. The production of the universe, involving 
the association of the male and female principles, was symbolised by 
the Ardha-nari form of Siva—that is, a half-masculine, half-feminine 
representation. According to Hinduism all death leads to new life, - 
all destruction to reproduction ; so that in process of time Siva 
(originally the destroyer alone) came to be worshipped in his more 
auspicious aspect. The adoration of Siva under the type of the 
Linya, a phallic stone, represented in association with the emblem of 
Parvati, prevailed probably throughout India as early as the fifth or 
sixth century of the Christian era. It should be remarked that with 
these symbols there is no necessary implication of sensual ideas, and 
the spirit of the worshipper is not always influenced by the character 
of the types. Indeed, in a treatise written in the year 1891 by a 
native in Madras, the idol is declared to be nothing more than a 
crude representation of a Yogi, or ascetic, sitting in an attitude of 
devotion. He says that the common meaning is only attributed by 
unknowing foreigners and bigoted sectarian Hindus. Wilson, in 
the preface of his translation of the Vishnu-Purana, describes how 
Siva is thought of as a pillar of fire springing up in the interval of a 
creation to separate Vishnu and Brahma, who had been fighting for 
supremacy, and this thought may have suggested the earliest material 
representation of this type in the cave temples ; but the generally 
accepted signification of the symbols, as they are witnessed to-day in 
all Sivaite shrines in India, is that first given. This lengthy reference 
to the introduction of this mark or type in wood or stone is necessary 
in estimating the antiquity of the worship at the shrine of Rames- 
waram. Some sort of commemorative monument had no doubt 
been set up at this place by the Hindus at the time of their 
invasion of Ceylon, about 500 B.c. But none of the buildings now 
extant at Ramteswaram are credited with so early a beginning. 
Sankara Acharya, a teacher of Sivaitism of ancient repute, lived in 
the eighth or ninth century A.D., about which time was written the 
Linga-Purana, a book relating to Siva worship, and which gave 
an impulse to it, for twelve great Lingas were set up in various 
parts of India, at Somnath and other places, including Rameswaram. 
So that rather more than a thousand years ago a small shrine con- 
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taining this Linga probably existed at Rameswaram. The present 
temple is not the work of one age. It was commenced about 1414 
A.D., and the construction extended over three hundred and fifty 
years ; three of the towers, as has been said, are still incomplete. 
The erection and endowment are the work almost exclusively of one 
family, the Sethupatis of Ramnad. The tradition made current by 
the Brahmins of the setting-up of the Linga by Rama is as follows. 
The vanquished Ravana was of the race of Brahma, and Rama had 
misgivings that he might himself incur the vengeance and retribu- 
tion of the latter. Rama, it must be recollected, was an incarnation 
of Vishnu, between whom and Brahma, Siva had before, in the 
guise of a fiery pillar, interposed himself. Rama’s followers counsel 
him to raise a temple and to confine Siva within it by precatory 
charms, while for a type or idol Hanuman repairs to Mount Kailasa, 
the abode of Siva, to obtain a Linga. The hour for dedication 
passes without his return. Rama and his council induce Sita to 
mould a Linga with her hands from the white sand, and the symbol 
is established and worshipped. Hanuman returns directly after- 
wards with the image he had sought for, and is much distressed to 
find the hastily-made type set up. Heurges Rama to transfer the 
spirit of Siva to the more appropriate Linga. Rama is in doubt. 
Hanuman winds his tail round the Linga of sand and tries to up- 
root it. In vain, for it has penetrated downward through the three 
worlds, and the monkey general breaks his tail in the effort and falls 
senseless. He subsequently revives, and an apparition of Siva and 
Parvati issues from the consecrated Linga of sand with this speech : 
“OQ, Rama, whoever visits this Linga dedicated by thee and bathes 
in the twenty-four sacred bathing-places shall be free from sin and 
shall as his reward inherit heaven.” The apparation fades away 
within the Linga. Rama then by prayer persuades Siva to inhabit 
the new one, and the two images are placed side by side. The 
congregation .of sages name the place in token of these events 
Rameswaram, the second word, Iswaram, signifying Siva, or 
supreme lord, for here Rama had prevailed upon Siva to dwell. 
Having at such length described the origin of this temple, a detailed 
account of the propitiatory ceremonies of the pilgrims would be 
wearisome. Suffice it to say that the course of worship in a Hindu 
temple is the circumambulating of the place, with the right hand 
towards it, as often as the devotee pleases ; the worshipper then 
enters the vestibule, and if a bell be suspended there, as is commonly 
the case, strikes two or three times upon it. He then advances to 
the threshold of the shrine, presents his offering, which the officiating 
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Brahmin receives, mutters inandibly a short prayer, accompanied by 
prostration, or simply with the act of lifting the hands to the fore- 
head, and departs. In the worship of the Linga and in general of 
other idols of the Hindus there is, as a rule, no indecency practised 
nor even indelicate suggestion presented. Ill is simplicity and 
earnestness. Yet at some festivals vulgar songs are sung by the 
crowd, and the vilest pictures exhibited on the triumphal carriages 
constructed for the occasions ; while nearly all the carved festal cars 
belonging to temples contain subjects here and there which cannot 
be regarded by a foreigner without a blush. Again, a melancholy 
feature is the presence of dancing women, with whom immorality is 
practised by Brahmins and others, and which by these poor crea- 
tures is felt to involve no degradation. In and about Rameswaram 
there are twenty-four important Thirthums, or bathing-places, where 
ablutions by the pilgrim cannot be dispensed with. The most sacred, 
alluded to previously and called Dhanuskoti, is at the extremity of the 
sandy spit which runs out from Rameswaram Island towards Ceylon. 
The religious importance attached to this place, and the great venera- 
tion with which it is regarded by all Hindus, may be gathered from 
the fact that a distant sight, or being to leeward of the place, is 
considered sufficient to insure salvation. There are cases of ascetics 
who, upon their arrival, simply gaze at the place and return, without 
performing any of the ceremonies enjoined by the Puranas. The 
ablutions over, the pilgrim returns to Rameswaram to go through the 
temple worship described above, with the addition of bathing the 
Rama Linga with water from the Ganges, which can be bought in 
the temple. The pilgrim must then feed Brahmins, and give them 
cows, cloth, or money according to his ability. The revenue of the 
temple is some forty thousand rupees from lands and donations. 
The Rajahs of Travancore alone are said to have spent £25,000 on 
their visits to the place. Lastly, the pilgrim bathes at the Kodithir- 
thum in the temple garden. This ceremony comes next in impor- 
tance to that at Dhanuskoti, as it opens ways for both spiritual and 
worldly ends. Some of the water is purchased and carried away. It 
is believed that a spoonful administered to a dying man will contri- 
bute to his spiritual elevation. This bath ends the duties of the 
pilgrim. 

It is impressive to see an immense concourse of people, of all 
ages and classes, assembled to participate with profound faith in these 
ceremonials, and the sight creates a desire in the beholder to 
penetrate beyond the mere outward observances of the ritual to the 
motive spirit of the devotee, to form some idea of his habit of thought, 
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of the mental mainspring which actuates him. On a Friday evening 
we were admitted to view the procession of the idols through the 
galleries of the temple. Crowds thronged every space ; dancing- 
women richly jewelled chanted songs mingled with warm expressions 
of devotion, which appeared well calculated by strength of utterance 
to rouse and elevate the mind ; the air was oppressive with the scent 
of sandal and white jasmine ; weird music by a band of various 
instruments—some seventeen are in use—echoed through the vast 
cloisters, and the lurid light of oil torches revealed here and there in 
strong relief the massive pillars surmounted by the lion couchant. 
When all was ended, the crowd had melted away, and the last wail 
of the shankam, or conch, was borne on the night breeze, we sought 
the Brahmin who was to tell us something of the immutable prin- 
ciples of an ancient faith which underlie these idolatrous manifesta- 
tions. A dim lamp burned in Parvati’s shrine, and the moonlight 
through the apertures below the roof faintly lit the colonnade where 
we sat. All else was in darkness, and in silence too, but for the rustle 
of the palm leaves and the splash of the crisp waves upon the 
beach outside. The scene was deeply picturesque. The Brahmin 
began : 

** You have asked me to give you reasons for the faith which has 
animated millions of beings in this land for thousands of years. 
Among us who have, from generation to generation, ministered to it, 
it is regarded as more than a revelation, rather as a divine inspiration. 
In the earliest times songs of gratitude and praise and worship were 
poured forth by our ancestors to the bright sky, the blushing dawn, 
the rising sun, and the glowing fire. These were instinct with deity, 
and in sincere self-surrender to the Divine will the worshipper 
received spiritual guidance from the Almighty. But this simple trust 
did not endure. Most were led astray by motives of self-will. Truth 
remained with the few, and by the will of God has remained with 
our class from generation to generation. We believe that Brahmins 
were created as custodians and faithful exponents of the truth, both 
as it is written in the scriptures and as delivered by tradition. I 
have said that the powers cf Nature were regarded as instinct with 
deity. We believe them to be the immediate manifestations to man 
of the Supreme Being. These manifestations or attributes of the 
deity in action have been spoken of and thought of in process of 
time as divinities, emanating from, and subordinate to, the Almighty. 
They have been personified, and images have been formed of them. 
Our caste has encouraged such ideas and taken image-worship under 
its protection, for it is not given to most minds to adore the Almighty 
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simultaneously in all His attributes, nor in any one of them only, in 
the abstract. Concrete form brings the untutored mind into intimate 
association with the element that it seeks. I have heard that Christian 
Churches have recognised this necessity, and that where pictures 
and images have not been permitted, as in your country, large num- 
bers of the people have forsaken your religious services. Ritualistic 
precept for the guidance of worshippers has been given to us in the 
inspired Vedas. We Hindus of all classes are born, as you, with 
the sense of original corruption; and the Vedas have taught us 
surrender to God’s will and forgetfulness of self in our dealings with 
others. The duty of man is revealed in the same spirit as that 
exhibited in your sacred books. But you will find throughout India 
that the people reverence us, the Brahmins, as their infallible and 
indispensable guides in religious and in most worldly matters, 
and indeed as created with truth in us ; and we ourselves, in the 
consciousness of this fact, have always encouraged and stimulated 
this belief on their part. The ceremonials which you have seen are 
not the inventions of to-day, but have been practised for hundreds 
of years. The ignorant who need a visible sign worship Siva through 
a ‘mark’ or ‘type ’—the Linga ; but the wise contemplate in their 
minds the invisible, inscrutable type. The belief of the former in 
the efficacy of their worship is strengthened by the very acts involved 
in these ceremonials, and without them those who are uncultured 
and material would feel their worship to be lame and deficient. 
You ask me if I myself gain spiritual strength from the performance 
of these functions. To that I say, No. I have ministered in this 
temple for fifty years. Ritual to me is now but an empty form. I 
have passed beyond its influence. A calm mind is cultivated by all 
us Brahmins; strong emotions betoken the propensities of the lower 
animals. When we feel that our family life has no further claims 
upon us, we detach ourselves from mundane feelings and interests, 
but even in youth we know the virtue of an undisturbed and 
deliberate mind. Habitual contemplation and mortification have 
removed from me worldly considerations. It seems to me that 
among Western races a person is in a state of constant agitation ; he 
is incessantly the victim of desire. By this even the wise are drawn 
into evil; from it proceed lust, anger, and destruction. The aim 
of the religious should be to cultivate indifference to it.” 

The Brahmin concluded, and we passed out to resume our journey 
in the star-lit night, impressed by the evidences given us of the 
strong hold which a degenerate faith exercises still upon more than 
half the Indian people, and by the firm root which it has afforded to 
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the ministering caste; impressed also by the consciousness of 
corruption revealed by the devotees, and the need they feel for 
regeneration. 

E. O. WALKER. 


NotTe.—The works consulted on the subject of this paper were Wilson’s 
Vishnu-Purana; Monier-Williams’ Jndian Wisdom; Ward’s Account of the 
Hindoos ; contributions by R. Sewell and J. Burgess to the Archeological Survey 
of Southern India; Fergusson’s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture; 
Asiatic Researches, 1832, Vol. 17; Gazetteer of Southern India, 1855; Cordiner’s 
Description of Ceylon; and Ramesa Chandra Dutt’s History of Civilisation in 
Ancient India, 
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“THE GOLDEN ASS.” 


Sr is the extraordinary title of one of the most famous 

romances of antiquity and of the world. The “ Ass,” we are told, 
was called “ Golden” because it was such a charming and delightful 
story—not by any means because the hero of the tale was of any 
such precious metal. On the contrary, he was a most hirsute, ugly, 
and even commonplace animal. But the marvellous adventures he 
underwent, and the extraordinary interest attaching to his biography, 
induced a grateful world to describe him by an adjective which, we 
believe, was applied to no other individuals except this celebrated ass 
and the goddess Venus—a strange and unexpected pair to be classed 
in any category by any possibility together. 

Witchcraft and magic form the mainsprings of the interest in 
“The Golden Ass.” The Assis a human being who, by the power of 
a certain witch, is transformed into the quadruped in question, and 
the often comical adventures into which he falls in his new guise 
have their humour heightened by the fact that it is a victimised 
man who tells them. 

Thessaly was ever the country of witches and wizards in anti- 
quity, and received the same character for the supernatural power of 
its residents as Lapland did within modern memory. Lucius, a 
Greek traveller, has occasion to visit this wonderful country on busi- 
ness, and after some very singular adventures, unconnected with the 
main march of the tale, meets a Thessalian witch named Pam- 
phile, who, he is credibly informed, has the power of transforming 
herself into the shape of animals—a very widespread supersti 
tion among the lower classes in antiqtity, to which we have fre- 
quent allusions in classical writers. His curiosity excited by what he 
hears about Pamphile, he resolves to watch her. Accordingly, con- 
cealing himself in her most private chamber one night, he saw her 
unlock a certain cabinet and take out of it several little boxes. 
These contained ointment, with which she rubbed herself, as a result 
of which feathers began to start out all over her body, and very soon 
she flew out of the window in the form of an owl 
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Lucius, overwhelmed with wonder and curiosity at so strange a 
spectacle, became possessed with the desire to undergo a similar 
transformation himself. He thought it would be so delightful to ex- 
perience for a short time the sensations of a bird ; to soar in the sky 
and feel his wings expand in the balmy air would realise, he fancied, 
his wildest dreams of happiness. Accordingly, possessing himself 
of the ointment which had wrought such a wonderful change in the 
appearance of Pamphile, he rubbed it over his own body. But no soft 
down sprang from his skin, no feathery wings appeared. The hairs 
on his flesh grew up and stiffened into bristles ; he felt his skin harden 
until it had attained the thickness of an elephant’s hide ; a huge tail 
shot out from the extremity of his spine; his face grew to enormous 
proportions, his mouth widened, and finally his ears increased im- 
moderately in length and trailed almost to the ground. This last 
transformation convinced him of the fact which had taken place : 
instead of a bird he had become an ass, and henceforth was “The 
Golden Ass” for all posterity. 

In great mortification at what had occurred, Lucius, under his new 
form, thought he had better fraternise with his horse, and imagined 
that in the stable, with a good feed of hay before him, he should at 
least reap that contentment which was denied him elsewhere. But 
on trotting into the loose-box, where his horse had so often received 
hay and corn at his hands, he found the ungrateful brute with its 
ears laid back, determined to refuse him an entry by every means 
in its power. With great difficulty, however, he managed to force 
his way in, but was unable to possess himself of a morsel of the 
barley which his own hands had placed there in the morning. 

The sole source of comfort for this human ass in his misery was 
the knowledge, which he had obtained from a servant of the witch, 
that if he could only chew some roses he would regain his proper form. 
Accordingly, all through the story we find him diligently on the 
search for roses to chew, but never succeeding in getting near enough 
to any to bite them. His first experience in that direction cost him 
dear. After all the miseries of the stable, he suddenly bethought 
himself of the antidote, and, espying a statue crowned with roses, he 
walked to it, and standing on his hind legs, as best he could, attempted 
to seize the flowers with his teeth. Unluckily the groom, who came 
along at that moment, saw, as he thought, a strange ass endeavouring 
to do damage to the statue and its garland. Lifting up his cudgel, 
he administered such a stroke that the poor animal was forced to let go 
the flowers in a mément, before it had swallowed a morsel. He 
then fell to belabouring the Ass most unmercifully, and was only 
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stopped by the irruption of a band of robbers into the premises, who 
plundered the house of all its valuables and effects, and added 
insult to injury by loading the Ass with the plunder of the house, 
and driving him off into the country. 

It took a considerable time for the Ass to reconcile himself to the 
ways and customs of mankind. While still in the possession of the 
robbers, he happened to pass a beautiful and trim little garden, 
teeming with vegetables and adorned with rose trees in full bloom. 
This sight was sufficient to tempt his cupidity, and at the same time 
to encourage the hope that he would at length regain his proper 
form. He accordingly made his way into the garden, but his huge 
hoofs trampled the vegetables down in all directions, and before he 
could satisfy his hunger, or even reach the roses, a young fellow ran 
out at him with a thick stick. But the Golden Ass by this time had 
learnt wisdoia and the manners and customs of his species. He did 
not submit to his beating with such good grace as at an earlier stage in 
his adventures, but, turning his back to his assailant, he struck out 
repeatedly at him with his hind legs, and at length laid him prostrate 
on a bank. 

Beatings and retaliations of the above description occur with very 
great frequency in the story of the Golden Ass. The umfortunate 
animal came in for a good many of them, and the author seems to 
enjoy telling them, as no doubt the public did the reading of them, 
much in the same way that the coarse horseplay in the novels of 
Smollett and Fielding used to give untold satisfaction and enjoyment 
to our ancestors. 

He continued in the keeping of the robbers, who loaded him 
with whatever plunder they happened to take. They had another 
ass in their employment likewise, and our hero learnt a lesson 
from his fellow-sufferer which he was not likely to forget. One 
day the two asses were going along a road which was crossed by 
a prattling rivulet, when the Golden Ass, overcome by fatigue, and 
longing to slake his thirst in the water which babbled by him, deter- 
mined to lie down in the road and refuse to budge, whatever his 
masters might do to make him. He thought that a thousand blows 
were a cheap purchase for the beautiful delicious shade and the sweet 
water, which was so cool and so near at hand. But his companion 
jackass seems to have conceived a similar idea, and, ere our hero 
could carry his design into execution, lay down sprawling in the 
road, and defied his masters to make him move on, do what they 
might. The robbers were not men to be trifled with, and accordingly 
they hamstrung the animal and pitched him over a precipice. ‘What 
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a mournful lot might mine have been,” reflected our hero, “if I had 
carried my design into practice!” Honesty, he finally concludes, 
is the best policy even for an ass to follow, and he resolves that 
henceforth his masters shall have no cause to blame him on the 
ground of inactivity. 

One day the robbers returned home with a choice piece of booty 
in the person of a captured damsel, who laments her hard lot through 
several pages of the novel. This new arrival in the company led 
the Ass into a fresh adventure, for he escaped from his tyrannical 
masters with the damsel on his back, and, like another lion carrying 
another Una, employed his time after the escape had been effected 
in kissing her feet and bestowing on her other tokens of his 
affection. 

Let us hear Apuleius himself give the account of the escape, 
which is an excellent specimen of that vivid and graphic style which 
constitutes half his charm : 

“The old woman who was with the robbers had hold of me by a 
thong, and with a boldness above her sex strove to lead me back 
again to the place where I was tethered after I had attempted to 
escape ; but I immediately knocked her down with a stroke of my 
hind feet. Even when sprawling on the ground she held on to the 
thong with a tenacious grip, so that for awhile I dragged her 
along in my gallop. Then did the young damsel whom the robbers 
had captured, with virile daring perform an admirable exploit; for, 
wresting the thong from the hands of the old woman, she checked 
my speed with a few soothing words and mounted cleverly on my 
back. Besides my own spontaneous desire to escape, I was now 
impelled by a wish to liberate the young girl, and, further urged on 
by the blows with which she frequently admonished me, my four 
feet beat the ground at the rate of a courser’s gallop, and all the 
while I endeavoured by my braying to reply to the sweet words of 
the maiden ; sometimes also, turning my neck and pretending to 
scratch my back, I kissed her beautiful feet.” 

After these endearments and these mutual rejoicings had con- 
tinued for some time, the happy pair were overtaken by the robbers, 
who threatened the most horrible vengeance on the Ass and the girl 
for running away. Among the various proposals which were made 
for revenge, the following was, perhaps, the mildest : ‘That the Ass 
should be taken and cut open, and the girl should be placed inside 
him with her head alone visible. She should then be sewn up in 
his enormous hide, and exposed on some stony cliff to the bro‘ling 
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sun. 
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A curious rencontre brings the young girl’s betrothed lover on 
the scene, who with great difficulty persuades the robbers to abandon 
their plan of murder, and eventually rescues the maiden, and with 
her the Ass, from their dangerous companions. A triumphal pro- 
cession takes place into the native town of the young girl, and 
“a new and memorable spectacle—that of a virgin riding upon an 
ass in triumph—was beheld with astonishment by all spectators.” 
In this last sentence we may notice a sneer at Christianity ; the 
procession of our Lord into Jerusalem, seated on an ass, furnished 
Apuleius with a subject of ridicule which he was not slow to take 
advantage of. 

As a reward for the Ass’s services in the liberation of the damsel, 
he was turned out to -rass, and suffered to have his liberty once 
more. 

After passing into the possession of various masters, the Golden 
Ass was at length sold to the priest of a pagan temple, and when 
in this employment he saw some of the extraordinary impostures 
which the priests of Cybele used to practise on the faithful in those 
days. In the midst of one of these ceremonies the self-respect 
of the Ass got the better of him. “Unable to endure the sight 
of what they were doing,” he says, recounting the story in the first 
person, “I tried to shout out the words ‘O citizens!’ but could 
not get beyond the ‘O!’ It was a fine, sonorous ‘O!’ which I 
uttered, but it was very ill-timed ; for several young men who had 
been looking for an ass that had been stolen the night before, 
happening to hear my splendid bray at a distance, ran in and caught 
the priests in the very middle of their juggleries.” The whole 
imposture was discovered, and there was an end to the lucrative 
traffic of the temple. 

A very narrow escape which the Ass had further on in his history 
is too amusing to be omitted. A cook at the house where he be- 
longed had lost the haunch of a very fat and large stag, and imagined 
he should lose his place as well in consequence of his carelessness. 
The unfortunate cook kissed his little son, and was on the 
point of actually hanging himself in his grief, when his wife, a 
practical woman, suggested the very drastic remedy that he should 
say nothing about the accident, but should take the Ass, kill 
him, and, taking a haunch of his flesh, serve it up instead of the 
stag’s. 

The cook agreed with his wife as to the wisdom of this sugges- 
tion, and began to sharpen his knife with the most homicidal inten- 
tions against the animal. The Ass, not relishing the idea of being 
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turned into venison, and having nowhere else to go for a place of 
escape, rushed into the supper-room where all the guests were assem- 
bled, and in his anxiety to get away from the cook smashed and 
upset all the dishes and tables in every direction. It was the best 
thing he could have done. The cook could hardly have the effrontery 
to cut up the Ass in presence of his master, and the intelligent 
animal was ordered to be confined in a stable for some time to 
come, so as to prevent such freaks as this for the future. One of 
the servants having declared that the Ass was raging mad, the crea- 
ture was compelled to go through the ordeal by water, that is to say, 
its refusal to drink water was to be considered a proof of the man’s 
assertion. But the Ass, too wise to be outwitted by a clown, drank 
enough water to fill a hogshead, and made himself so agreeable to 
the company that he soon became a popular favourite. 

One of the peculiarities of the Ass which most surprised his 
various masters was his strong partiality for human food. Roast 
sucking-pigs, chickens, fish, delicate pastry—nothing came amiss to 
him. And after the banquets were over he used to steal into the 
rooms and devour with great avidity the scraps. One of his masters, 
noticing this peculiarity, determined to make capital out of it, and, 
having taught him a number of tricks in addition to those with which 
Nature had so plentifully endowed the animal, he commenced to 
make a public exhibition of him. 

During one of these exhibitions a lady fell in love with the Ass. 
She became desperately enamoured, and nothing would content her 
but that she must have a private interview with the animal who had 
so taken her fancy, and must confer on him several marks of her 
favour. ‘This episode is one of the most amusing in the history of 
the Golden Ass, but we have not space to give it in detail. How 
he meets with other extraordinary adventures, and how he ultimately 
recovers his proper shape, are the incidents which occupy the 
remainder of the volume. He gained his old form by eating a chaplet 
of roses which was given him by a priest of Isis. ‘ My rough hair 
fell off,” he says, alluding to the metamorphosis, “ my hoofs spread 
out into feet and toes, my long neck was shortened, my enormous 
ears were restored to their former dimensions.” 

Once more he was aman, very much improved and subdued 
by the experiences he had undergone. And so ends this famous 
novel—the delight of antiquity, the curiosity of the world ever 
since. 

Some writers, especially Bishop Warburton, have been at pains 
to discover a profound theological purpose in the novel ; but with 
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that we have nothing here to do. Several beautiful stories are inter- 
woven in the main body of the tale, among the rest being the 
myth of Cupid and Psyche, which has excited the admiration of 
all classes of readers, and has been the theme of numerous philo- 
sophical disquisitions and religious musings. 

J. F. ROWBOTHAM. 
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THE CAT-AND-MAN CHURCH. 


OME time ago we were staying at Mexborough—fifty years ago 
described as “a small village pleasantly situated on the river 
Don,” but now a fairly large town, with collieries all around and 
underneath—-(a friend of mine, who is probably condemned to live 
there for his sins in some past life, says that the air there contains 
over a hundred-weight of coal dust to the cubic yard)—possessing a 
local board, with the local squabbles inherent in such bodies, and 
also a canal ; which latter is found very useful as a means for the 
self-disposal of the surplus population, and incidentally finds the 
coroner some employment. When we had exhausted the lions of 
Mexbro’, which are chiefly the waterworks (a very useful but un- 
interesting edifice), and the new cemetery (also a very useful but 
even more uninteresting place to a stranger), we started seeing the 
neighbourhood, which before this utilitarian age must have been 
lovely country. 

One day we drove out to Barnborough (the borough of Beorn), 
an old hamlet on a hill, and having unearthed the sexton, we 
followed him into the old church, locally known as the “Cat-and- 
Man Church.” 

In the north chancel is the tomb and effigy of Alice Cresacre 
and between the high and north chancels is that of her husband, 
Percival Cresacre, who is supposed to be the hero of the story ; he 
was lord of the manor of Barnborough, and died about the middle 
of the fifteenth century. On his wife’s tomb is the curious old 


couplet : 
** Our bonys in stonys lye full still, 


Our Saulys in wandyr at Godys wyll.’”’ 


The heiress! of the Cresacres was married to John, the only son 
of the great Sir ‘Thomas More, author of “ Utopia.” 

There is nothing specially noticeable in the dame’s effigy, but 
that of Percival Cresacre represents the recumbent statue of a man 


' It is very probable that this lady was married in mistake for a richer heiress, 
as her estate only brought in £100 a year. 
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in armour, with a moustache, joined hands, and crossed legs in the 
orthodox style, but without a sword, and at his side, in a crouching 
attitude, looking towards the man’s face, an animal represented as 
a cat by village tradition. We have some little acquaintance with 
cats, but this effigy is unlike any cat we have seen, but when we 
pointed this out to the sexton, he at once said, “Ah! but this wor 
a wild cat,” which, of course, explains any lack of resemblance to 
its domestic prototype, and many other points as well. 

The tomb is of stone, but the figures of the man and cat are 
carved in oak, and are in parts somewhat the worse for wear. 

The legend states that, “ once upon a time,” a gentleman walking 
in the woods met a wild cat doing the same, and owing to some 
slight difference of opinion—perhaps, as this happened in the olden 
time, due to a question of precedence—the two resolved to settle 
the matter by combat @ outrance, the upshot of which was that the man 
killed the cat, and the cat also killed the man. The fight started 
in the woods, and ended in this tragic manner at the church porch. 

The cat, when wild, was classed as a beast of prey, and there 
are charters granted by the Conqueror and other kings, giving per- 
mission to hunt various beasts, among which the wild cat is specially 
mentioned, and as the district was once (and is still, though not so 
largely), well covered with wood, there is no improbability in such an 
event happening, though it appears to us as more likely that the 
legend took its rise, in common with many legends, from a similar 
cause, from the crest of the Cresacres, which was a “cat a mountain,” 
but our guide had many and more convincing proofs to offer. He 
said that everybody around there believed it, which must be taken 
to be conclusive ; furthermore, he pointed out a stone at the churcl: 
porch which has a red streak running across it, which local know- 
ledge avers to be the blood of the man or the cat, or both, which, 
having fallen on to the stone, has very obligingly coloured some 
portion of it, in order to furnish satisfactory refutation to unbelievers. 
It may here be mentioned that there are plenty of these stones with 
a reddish vein in them to be found in the neighbourhood, and in 
the church walls, so that, on this supposition, it is very likely that, 
in their struggles, the cat and man gradually worked their way round 
about the place and up and down the walls, carefully leaving their 
gore at more or less appropriate intervals. ‘This very strongly 
reminded us of the stains of Rizzio’s blood on the boards 
of Queen Mary’s chamber at Holyrood, which, it is whispered, are 
carefully renewed as occasion requires ; but this must not be talked 

about, for the honour of S-otland is involved. 
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But the great argument was reserved to the last. Some years 
ago (how very indefinite these village sextons are at all times), 
some people, most of them wearing spectacles, and all carrying 
notebooks, had come to view the church and its contents, and our 
cicerone had poured this story into their willing and believing ears, 
with the gratifying result that he got enough largesse to enable him 
to get “pretty comfortable” (whatever that may mean) every night 
for nearly a month. There was only one thing to do after that ; we 
asked him if he were thirsty, and he said he was. 


JOHN STOKES. 
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PAGES ON PLAYS. 


THE NEw AMUSEMENT. 


T has been said with insistence of late that the music hall has 
triumphed over the theatres. The world has been told by the 
wise that the business of the stage is to amuse ; that people are more 
greedy of mere amusement now than they ever were before, and that 
while the regular stage, turning from its true purpose, fails to amuse 
them, they find, full measure, what they want in the music hall. The 
assertion may be based on logical deductions from ascertained facts. 
It may be that the hunger and thirst for crude amusement is keener 
than it was. It may be that the strain of modern life finds its relief 
in a reaction towards simpler humours and more straightforward 
appeals to the primal passions. It may be that the theatre, agitated 
as it has been of late by strong external influence and internal revolu- 
tion, has made a mass, if not the majority, of playgoers impatient of 
the theories and fretted by the ambitions of the new men and the 
new ideas. Or it may be that human nature is the same now that it 
always has been, and that we only notice more distinctly certain 
expressions of popular taste because we have been giving of late more 
attention to the whole subject of the stage and its meaning and the 
amusement of the people. 

But whatever conclusion the philosopher may come to, the plain 
observer can scarcely fail to recognise the plain fact that at this 
moment the attractions of the music hall predominate over the 
attractions of the drama. Not only are there a number of music 
halls which are crowded nightly by enthusiastic audiences, but a 
very considerable proportion of our theatres are music halls in 
everything but name and tobacco, and are the more successful the 
more closely they are affined to the originals which they imitate. At 
this. moment the four most popular dramatic entertainments in 
London on the stages of regular theatres are “ Morocco Bound” 
at the Shaftesbury, “ Little Christopher Columbus” at the Lyric, 
“A Gaiety Girl” at the Prince of Wales’s, and “ Don Juan” at the 
Gaiety. Now, each of these pieces is in greater or less degree what 
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is called a variety show, and offers in greater or less degree the 
same kind of entertainment that is offered by the best and most 
successful music hall. There is no question at this moment 
whether these pieces are better or worse because they rival the 
music halls, the only point of interest is that they do rival the music 
halls. The performances, if analysed, resolve themselves for the 
most part into a series of turns, in which songs, dances, and eccen- 
tricities of all kinds alternate in the variety manner. 

It is not surprising that these entertainments please the people. 
In each of these four performances, which are at this moment the 
most popular performances in London, there is a great deal to admire, 
and a great deal to amuse, and a great deal to delight. In ‘“* Morocco 
Bound,” for instance, the exquisite dancing of Miss Letty Lind would 
in itself be enough to enrich a far less amusing, far less ably acted 
piece. In “ Little Christopher Columbus,” Mr. Lennen’s untiring 
energy and exhaustless resource command interest and deserve ap- 
plause. ‘ A Gaiety Girl” brings to the service of what, after the 
fashion of the hour, might be called the “ new amusement,” some 
exceedingly witty dialogue and some exceedingly clever acting. In 
it, in fact, the book contributes an important portion to the pleasure 
of the performance. In the newest of the four, in “ Don Juan” at 
the Gaiety, the influence of variety is most conspicuous; construc- 
tion, dialogue, incident, all count for nothing ; the story is the unim- 
portant thread which serves to string together some pretty songs, 
some pretty dances, some brilliant buffoonery, and some clever 
experiments in mimicry. The brilliant buffoonery is of course the 
work of Mr. Arthur Roberts. Since the burlesque stage lost Fred 
Leslie Mr. Arthur Roberts has been without a rival, and his isolation 
scems only to have spurred his extraordinarily fantastical sense of 
humour to fresher and wilder efforts. Mr. Roberts has a genius for 
the work he has devoted himself to, and his appearance in any piece 
sets upon it the seal of his own whimsical and fascinating spirit of 
extravagance. 

But the chief charm of “ Don Juan” is due to the presence of a 
young actress who was unknown to London a year ago, but who for 
more than one reason merits some special attention. Miss Cissy 
Loftus seems to be very young, seems to be little more than a girl. 
It has been said that she came straight from a convent school to the 
music-hall stage, where she earned an immediate fame for her clever- 
ness in mimicking the mannerisms and the merits of popular players 
and singers ; and from the music-hall stage she was very quickly 
moved to the stage of the Gaiety Theatre. There is always some- 
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thing appealing, attractive, and even melancholy in the presence of 
extreme youth upon any stage: it may be admitted that the melan- 
choly quality of the interest aroused is increased when the stage 
happens to be one devoted to burlesque. The conditions of thea- 
trical life, even at its best, are not of a kind that seem to harmonise 
most happily with the dawning life, and inevitably these conditions 
are not more felicitous when that stage is of the nature of a variety 
show. A variety show is an excellent institution ; but it does not 
seem the ideal succession to the possible convent school and to the 
certain period for which school of some kind seems the most appro- 
priate condition. 

It would be difficult to overrate the charm that the presence of 
Miss Loftus lends to the scene and to the stage. Her youth and 
her beauty would in themselves be enough to recommend her to the 
frequenters of a theatre where youth and beauty are highly rated. 
But Miss Loftus attracts, not by her accordance with, but by her 
contrast to, her surroundings. In the heat and glare of colour, in 
the assertion of gaudy dresses, the emphasis of physical display and 
the audacity of a chartered license, this pale, tranquil, dark-haired 
girl comes like an incarnation of candour and simplicity and youth, 
and the artless grace of youth. She moves through the noise and 
glitter of the burlesque with the ingenuous self-possession of Spring, 
to all appearance unconscious of her beauty and heedless of applause, 
a living allegory of Arcadian innocency passing with unstained 
serenity through the Saturnalia of a masquerade. A nymph of the 
woods, a sister of the society of Artemis could seem scarcely less out 
of place at a Witches’ Sabbath than this quiet child in the delirium 
of a Gaiety burlesque. It was a stroke of genius on the part of the 
management to put her there. It gave to a familiar entertainment 
a new and subtle savour, a quality of pleasure unfamiliar to the time 
and the place, a pleasure like that which the coolness and the clean- 
ness of the dawn affords after long hours of revel. 

But there is something melancholy if there is not something cruel 
in the pleasure which this contrast offers. It is gained at a great ex- 
pense ; the sacrifice is well-nigh inevitable ; it seems impossible that 
the freshness which makes the contrast so sharp can, under the 
conditions, endure. A nameless poet in the Greek Anthology, in his 
rapture over a statue of the sleeping Ariadne, implores the beholders 
not to come too near, lest by their touch they should stir the 
image from its slumber to life and the hurt of life. It is to be hoped 
that daily contact with the wild business of burlesque will not arouse 
Miss Loftus from her simplicity, from her reserve, from her cool, 
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sweet inexperience, and change her from what she is into anything 
less modest and refined and admirable. This may be too much to 
hope. It is possible to find a great deal of entertainment in a Gaiety 
burlesque, in a long succession of Gaiety burlesques, to be heartily 
amused by the mad world of misrule and to have a high admiration 
for the players who devote their talents to that form of mirth—it is 
possible to feel all this, and yet to wish also that other work could be 
found for a child like Miss Loftus. 

She is exceedingly clever in the one thing that she is called upon 
to do. She lends to her mimicry of this player and that dancer and 
the other singer a delicate graciousness which makes the satire the 
most flattering compliment in the world; she reproduces voice, 
gesture, mannerism of her subjects with a fidelity that surprises and 
delights. There are those who maintain that experts in mimicry 
seldom show originality or gain distinction in creation, just as great 
linguists are seldom masters of a native style. Critics of this school 
might forbode that Miss Loftus plays the parts of so many people 
with too great an ease to suggest the possibility of her having any 
part of her own to play. If there be such a rule in dramatic art— 
an art that, after all, is based on mimicry—it is possible that Miss 
Loftus may prove to be one of the exceptions. As far as it is possi- 
ble, or rather as far as it is wise to speculate from the known to the 
unknown, I should be inclined to believe, or at least to hope, that 
Miss Loftus has a capacity for the acting of comedy. Even if she 
has, it is perhaps scarcely likely that it will ever be given an oppor- 
tunity. The music-hall stage and the burlesque stage, though they 
occasionally exchange their artists, seldom allow them to pass into 
the service of a less grotesque muse. 

And it is a pity ; it is a thousand pities. Music halls and bur- 
lesque houses are excellent places of entertainment for those, with 
whom I am content to count myself, who find them entertaining ; 
but there are forms of art which, without pedantry, may be admitted 
to stand higher—forms of art that reward their service with more 
desirable rewards. And one would be glad if it were possible to 
enlist so much youth and so much grace and.charm and aptitude in 
that higher service. The future of the player in burlesque is neces- 
sarily limited. The work almost invariably tends to narrow the 
horizon and to harden the methods of those who serve it. In the 
majority of cases this matters very little ; in the minority of cases it 
matters a good deal. It is impossible to see actors like the late 
Mr. Fred Leslie, like Mr. Arthur Roberts, like Miss Nellie Farren, 
without thinking that if burlesque is the gainer by their great gifts the 
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higher form of art loses much in losing them. In the case of Miss 
Loftus it remains to be seen whether she has any gifts beyond her 
skill in mimicry and the native attraction of her youth and her fair 
face. If she has, it would be matter for congratulation if they could 
be fostered for comedy, for comedy whose cause needs recruits so 
badly. Everybody who is interested in the stage watches the advent 
of every new actor and every new actress with a stronger or a fainter 
hope that the new-comer may prove a precious ally for the better 
business. Burlesque is in the ascendant ; she has her legions: but 
the mirthful service of the cap and bells is not the only service, and 
there are some whom we grudge to it, whom we would gladly see 
ranged under the brave banner of comedy. 
JUSTIN HUNTLY M‘CARTHY. 
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TABLE TALK. 


Woman's PLACE IN ART. 


RE women artistically inferior to men? Here is a question that 
gallantry predisposes one to answer in the negative. Some- 

thing might even be urged in favour of such a response. Not until 
recently have we given woman the independence and education 
which foster the highest development of intellect. Professor Ferrero, 
however, in the “New Review,” will have no coquetting with the 
subject, and says that the existence of this inferiority on the part of 
women is self-evident. He brings once more forward the well-known 
and often repeated facts that “although there is hardly a woman of 
a certain degree of refinement who cannot play one or more instru- 
ments, yet there is not one who can claim to be a composer of 
genius.” In literature they may claim Sappho, Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, George Sand, George Eliot, &c., but in the figurative arts 
“Sekani, Maraini, and Rosa Bonheur about exhaust the list.” 
Besides a general lack of the creative power in art, women, according 
to the Professor, do not even understand physical beauty, and 
“remain cold, not only before a Venus of Medici, but, which is 
stranger still, before an Apollo Belvedere, of which famous statue a 
lady not very long ago could find no more appropriate remark to 
make than that the face bore a striking resemblance to her hall-porter.” * 
This is one of the cruellest cuts ever dealt to the fair sex. To be 
sure, the story concerning the lady doesjnot count for much. One 
is not typical of all. I could, moreover, find many masculine utter- 
ances which would serve as parallels. I am not even prepared to 
accept as generally true the statement%that women do not understand 


physical beauty. 


Causes OF HER ALLEGED INFERIORITY. 
SHOULD not have reopened a controversy old as the hills had 
I not wished to draw attention to the cause advanced for this 
asserted inferiority. ‘The primary cause seems, the Professor says, “to 


1 New Review, Nov. 1893, p. 556. 
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lie in the sensual coldness of women as compared with men.” This, 
too, is a hard saying. Once more, too, the question arises, Is it true? 
If so, the general theories concerning women that have been advanced 
by men are worthless. Beginning with early literature and mythology, 
and progressing down to to-day, I find that men have been wont to 
regard passion as a gift accorded to women in larger measure than 
to men. I need not refer with Mr. Swinburne to “The Mznad and 
the Bassarid.” I will only ask if any lines of Byron are better known 
than those in which he compares the love of man as of itself “a thing 
apart” with woman’s, which is “her whole existence.” The subject 
is one I scarcely care to follow out. I do not, however, think that 
the Professor’s theory is so well established as to justify any serious 
deductions from it. A second reason for inferiority is said to be the 
comparative rarity in woman of “the synthetic faculty, which in its 
most exalted manifestations becomes genius.” A third is the weak- 
ness of woman’s muscular structure, and the fact that her muscular 
sensations are consequently less intense. She takes less part in the 
great struggle for existence, and, consequently, “ feels ina less degree 
the tragic emotions of life.” Destined “by Nature for the part of 
nurse in the battle of life, she cannot adequately and with full power 
depict its passionate and bloody episodes.” 


PROVINCES IN ART WOMAN CAN COMMAND. 


N matters where mere prettiness is concerned the Professor finds 

in woman a lively appreciation and a fair inventive faculty. 

She will prefer a Watteau to a Michelangelo, a Coppée toa Dostojew- 
ski, for “the reason that graceful objects awaken by association a 
number of those gentle images which repose in the mind of every 
woman, especially if she be a mother, and cause her to worship in 
ecstasy before the graces of a baby.” Further into this question I 
cannot go. I have not been intentionally unjust to the writer, and 
have, so far as I am able, given his exact words. Deprived of their 
context, and the explanations afforded, they are not, of course, the 
same thing. It is, however, impossible to force into a few sentences 
matter that occupies the whole of a thoughtful and intelligent, if not 
quite convincing, essay. Not wholly condemnatory of woman’s 
art work is the essayist. In the imitatory arts, such as dramatic repre- 
sentation, they excel. The names of celebrated actresses are much 
more numerous than those of great actors. Here, again, I am at 
issue with him. In the primitive arts concerned with the adornment 
of the person, of weapons and vases, and the decoration of dwellings, 
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woman has taken up the place vacated by men. In regard to cos- 
tume, some enthusiasm even is shown, and some dresses are said to 
be “ really genial creations.” Other artistic matters are said to be 
within woman’s reach, and the art of conversation is declared to be! 
specially her province. In this “woman has always been a queen, * 
from the time of the Greeks, when the celebrated courtesans kept _ 
around them almost a Court of illustrious men, down to the last cen- 
tury, when the flower of French intelligence assembled in the salons 
of Madame de Longueville or Mademoiselle d’Epinay.” 





DIFFERENCE OF MENTAL CONDITIONS BETWEEN THE SEXES. 


SHALL not dream of impugning the gallantry of the Professor, no 
will I dispute all his premises. In a sense, what he says is true. 
The same delicacy of constitution that has prevented woman from 
taking part, as a rule, in war or the chase has debarred her from com- 
peting with men in other fields. It may at once be admitted that women 
can no more point to a Homer, a Shakespeare, a Dante, a Rabelais, a 
Goethe, than they can to a Julius Czesar, a Marlborough, or a Nelson. 
It is not, however, easily conceivable that they should. Without 
Deing consciously repressed by men, they have, until recent days, been 
discouraged from competition with men. Inthe case of a few women, 
as Queen Elizabeth, Lady Jane Grey, and so forth, an education 
advanced in some respects has been assigned them. Nine-tenths of 
the women alive at this moment even obtain no education whatever, 
and over immense districts they are mere household drudges, or 
ministers to masculine pleasure. It is too early as yet to see what 
will be the result of the species of academic training now, for the first 
time, brought within the reach of any considerable section of woman- 
hood. We are not yet far advanced in the study of heredity, and we 
know not how long it may be before woman throws off the influences 
of centuries of restriction, or before man generously reconciles him- 
self to find in woman a competitor as well as a companion, an equal 
instead of a subordinate. 


AMATIVENESS IN WoRKS OF ART. 


NE further subject in this ingenious essay deserves a moment’s 
consideration. In dealing with the question of the sensual 
coldness of women, Professor Ferrero assigns marvellous importance 
to the faculty of amativeness which most works of art tend to excite. 

| In this faculty, and not in the eye or the ear, lies, he holds, the true 
centre of the zsthetic sense. “The very germ of art is love.” The 
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connection between art and love may be hidden beneath a number 
of other mental considerations, but it continues to exist. ‘* The 
great majority of novels and dramas are but studies in erotic psycho- 
logy : the motive of all lyrics is love.” It is the same with statues and 
pictures ; they are a source of pleasure because they arouse in the 
mind of man “some reflection of the most thrilling sensations which 
he derives from love.” ‘To a great extent this is true. I will not tie 
the Professor down to the very letter of his assertion, or I might show 
that, using love in regard to the relations between the sexes, which is 
the sense in which he employs it, this is not strictly true. Not a few 
of the most splendid lyrics have not a word in suggestion of love in 
them. Take, as the easiest and most accessible of instances, 
Campbell’s “Nelson and the North,” Wolfe’s “ Burial of Sir John 
Moore,” Byron’s ‘The Assyrian came down like a Wolf on the 
Fold,” and innumerable lyrics of Wordsworth, Shelley, and Tennyson. 
The lyrics with which the world is most actively concerned deal, 
directly or indirectly, with love. A hundred readers know Coleridge's 
“ Genevieve ” for one that knows “ Lines before Sunrise in the Vale 
of Chamouni” ; nothing of the ex-Laureate is more widely popular 
than his “ Maud.” So I might proceed. The Devil in “ Festus ” 
cynically observes : 
An we might trust these youths and maidens fair, 


The world was made for nothing but love, love. 
Now, I think ’twas made but to be damned— 


which, at least, is another view. 


INFLUENCE OF WINE ON LITERATURE. 
ITH love as a subject of poetry we have to class wine, its 
great provocative. In one of his purest and best-known 
poems Shelley, the most ideal of poets, praising the song of the sky- 


lark, says : 
I have never heard 
Praise of love or wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture more divine. 


The ancients told us that without wine love starves, and Parson 
Herrick, no bad judge, holds wine indispensable to the production 
of good verse. He says : 

Give me wine and give me meate, 


To create in me a heate, 
That my pulses high may beate. 


Cold and hunger never yet 
Co’d a noble verse beget, 
But your boules with sack repleat. 
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May it not, then, be put into the computation concerning women that, 
as immeasurably the more temperate sex, they fail to attain the highest 
raptures of verse, and, not stimulating unduly their faculties with 
alcohol, incur the charge of “sensual coldness”? An eminent 
physician, a rigid and inflexible abstainer, told me that in his opinion 
the chief reason for which men drink is for the sake of inflaming 
their animal instincts. As tothe truth of this I am in no position to 
judge. Chaucer, in language which I will not quote, maintains that 
women who drink are characterised by the reverse of “ sensual cold- 
ness.” Men have written almost as many poems in praise of Bacchic 
indulgence as in praise of amorous occupation. I do not know of any 
poem in praise of wine that is written bya woman. In the expression 
of passion, poetesses from the days of Sappho to those of Mrs. 
Browning have used language strong enough to shock their own sex 
and to startle ours. If Professor Ferrero’s theory as regards feminine 
lack of poetic inspiration is right, may not some allowance be made 


for their temperance ? 
CHEATING AT CaRDS. 


SUPPOSE, if there is any one offence of which, more than 

another, an Englishman of to-day would resent the suspicion, 
it is that of cheating at cards. Now and then a scandal of the 
kind is whispered in clubs, and a man, not seldom the bearer of an 
aristocratic name, disappears from London, and is heard of no 
more. There is a story current of a man detected in cheating, 
who was thrown by those he had robbed out of the first 
floor window of a club, and seriously hurt. After his recovery 
he consulted a friend as to what he had better do under the 
circumstances, and received the cynical and not very consola- 
tory advice, “Always play on the ground floor.” Though a 
joke of this kind is occasionally hazarded, the offence of cheat- 
ing is very properly resented, and the moral stigma attached 
to its detection is of the blackest. When, however, I should like 
to know, was cheating first regarded as so serious an offence? In 
France, in the last century, it was held in no special abhorrence. 
Memoirs and novels of that period treat it as a venial offence. 
Among the many iniquities of which the Chevalier de Seingalt, in 
his wholly unedifying book, unblushingly boasts, is his possession of 
the art at need to “correct fortune.” As this worthy, among his 
many evil qualities, is the most notorious of liars, his evidence, even 
when it incriminates himself, need not necessarily be taken. It is 
supported, however, from many quarters. As to the estimation in 
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which the offence is held, I was very much struck in re-reading the 
romance of “ L’Abbé Prévost,” which is the foundation-stone of the 
modern French novel “Manon Lescaut.” This work is avowedly 
fiction, and its hero owns himself a frifon. The book, however, 
presents a picture absolutely perfect of Parisian life, and the hero is 
a man of noble family, and holds that in cheating he has not com- 
promised his name nor his title to respect. In his interview with 
his father, the Chevalier des Grieux, the hero in question states that 
“‘ As there was not anything in my conduct so grossly improper as to 
reflect dishonour upon me, at least, in comparison with the conduct 
of other young men of a certain station in the world ; and as a 
mistress is not considered a disgrace any more than a little dexterity 
in drawing somg advantage from play, I gave my father a candid 
detail of the life I had been leading.” He quotes, of course, with- 
out giving names, illustrious examples of titled thieves. “I certainly 
have on one or two occasions cheated at play. Well, the Marquis 
of... and the Count... have no other source of revenue. 
The Prince of ...and the Duke of... are at the head of a 
gang of the same industrious order.” All this may be fiction ; I take 
it to be ne’.e the less truth. Lest we should draw comparisons flatter- 
ing to ourselves, let us think that at a time not very much earlier a 
young Englishman of position, when his regiment was disbanded, 
would turn almost as a matter of course to the road. Prince Hal 
and Falstaff, moreover, are as true to life as the Chevalier des Grieux. 
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